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The Work of the Protestant Churches 
for the Deaf in North America 
1815-1949*, I 


Rev. ALEXANDER MacLeop Manson, M.A.** 


Minister of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf 
Toronto, Canada 


PREFACE 


| psemmeone concerning the work of the Protestant 
Churches for the deaf has never been brought together 
into one comprehensive publication. A salient reason for 
this is that information is not readily available; it is scat- 
tered not only throughout sources that are not com- 
monly accessible, but it appears in these various sources in 
an isolated and incomplete form. Much of the material, 
moreover, is available only through direct correspondence 
with those who are engaged in religious work for the deaf. 

Hence there is a place for a study in this unfilled niche 
which aspires to report the work of the Protestant Churches 
for the Deaf in North America. 

Co-existing with this general observation is another fact 
which gave the study a peculiar sense of importance, name- 
ly that the writer was invited to do religious and social 
work among the deaf. It seemed fitting that while he was 
preparing for this work as a teacher in training at Gallau- 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 

** The Rev. Manson received his B.A. degree from Victoria 
College, The University of Toronto, Canada, and his M.A. from 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. He also attended Emmanuel 
College, The University of Toronto. At present he is Minister of 
the Evangelical Church of the Deaf, Toronto, Canada. 
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det College that he should also avail himself of the rare 
opportunity to do research in his special vocation. 


INTRODUCTION 


The scope of this survey embraces an appreciation of 
Protestant ministrations to the deaf in North America, 
from its beginning until 1949. Special consideration is given 
to the denominational work, although the inter-denomina- 
tional aspects of it are also included. 


The historical approach is followed substantially in the 
treatment of every phase of this theme. It is introduced 
along general lines, with mention being made first of the 
European influences and trends that have characterized 
the development of the work in North America. We turn 
then to a review of the nature of that enterprise as it has 
been influenced by the denominational impulse. Finally, 
attention is directed to certain means and goals for the 
furtherance of this project. 


I. Tse European INFLUENCE 


As an introduction to a survey of the work of the Protes- 
tant churches for the deaf in America, it is fitting to 
explore the origins of this work and to acknowledge any 
outside influences. Accordingly, it can be stated, in antici- 
pation of the evidence that shall follow, that the church 
work was an indigenous development, and that it was pre- 
dominantly the Christian influence which motivated the 
early interest in the deaf. The formal entrance of the 
churches however, was preceded by a systematic effort to 
educate the deaf; and to this end there was a direct bor- 
rowing of methods that were of European origin. That was 
the source and the nature of the outside influence—it was a 
matter of providing a technical means for cultivating the 
latent capacities of the deaf. 

Although many of these systems had been employed in 
Europe throughout the medieval and the modern periods, 
and to a considerable degree, had originated through the 
desire to extend to the deaf the ministrations of the Church, 
those methods which America adopted or adapted are as- 
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sociated with the French and the German Schools of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


These Schools of pedagogical thought were mutually 
contradictory, and the French method, as introduced by 
the Abbe de 1’ Epee during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, was an innovation. It upset the previous, sporadic 
tendencies to equate the education of the deaf with the 
restoration of their speech, by a theory based upon the as- 
sumption that ‘‘the natural or mimic language of signs 
was the only one in which they could think or reason.’” 
This language was to be taken as a starting point and 
developed to the place where it could be as expressive of 
ideas as any other. The Abbe Sicard, who succeeded de 1’ 
Epee in 1789 at the school for the deaf in Paris, advanced 
the theory, but at the same time altered the idiographie 
expression of the language of signs so that it was more akin 
to verbal and written language. The Abbe Sicard was 
successful enough to be regarded as the foremost teacher 
of the deaf in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
His system of methodical signs was brought over to America 
in 1816 where it was developed to a greater degree of per- 
fection, and used as the accepted standard by the great 
majority of schools for the deaf for three-quarters of a 
eentury. 


The two men who introduced the Sicard influence to 
America were Laurent Clere and Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet. The latter was a native of Philadelphia, but after- 
wards went with his parents to live at Hartford, Conn. 
Among the friends and neighbors of his father at Hart- 
ford was Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, whose little daughter, 
Alice, was deaf. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet became deep- 
ly interested in her, and devoted some time to instructing 
her during the winter of 1814-15. By that time, Gallaudet 
had prepared himself for the Christian ministry, but he was 
undecided as to his future course. As a result of his suc- 
cessful work with Alice, Dr. Cogswell was led to consider 
the practicability of establishing a school for the deaf in 


1 Arnold, Thomas, The Education of the Deaf, p. 46 
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Hartford, and a committee was formed to raise funds to 
defray the expenses of sending a suitable person to Europe 
to study methods of teaching the deaf. Gallaudet was pre- 
vailed upon to go there for that purpose, and sailed in 
April, 1815. He could not find what he considered to be 
favorable opportunities in Britain, and so he went to Paris. 
Here, the Abbe Sicard extended to Gallaudet every facility, 
so that in 1816 he felt justified in returning to Hartford, 
taking with him Laurent Clerc, the celebrated pupil and 
assistant of the Abbe Sicard. The former had offered his 


services as a teacher of the deaf in America. 

Although the French system enjoyed an ascendency in 
Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century, it 
encountered opposition in the German system that is as- 
sociated with Samuel Heinicke (1729-1790). The latter 
insisted that spoken words, not signs, must be the exclusive 
vehicle of thought and instruction, if the deaf are to be 
brought into direct relation with the world of ideas, repres- 
ented by spoken and written language. 

The appeal of this idea gradually gained support during 
the nineteenth century. From 1843 onwards, Americans 
who surveyed the education for the deaf in Europe, recom- 
mended that a place be given for the German oral system 
in the American program. This was adopted as a recom- 
mendation at what is now known as the first meeting of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1868; and shortly afterwards there 
developed the American, or combined system. 


The European influence upon the work of the Protestant 
churches for the deaf in America is evident in that it has 
been a factor insofar as the churches have been affiliated 
with or affected by the educational trends for the deaf in 
the nineteenth century. In this process they received and 
adapted the conventional language of signs from their 
fellow Christians of the Roman Catholic communion. Aside 
from these aspects, however, it can be assumed only that 
there must have been a cultural influence which was tran- 
smitted through a few clergymen and laymen who had 
received their preparation in Europe. 
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II. THe Work or THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
FOR THE DEAF IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The Church has been termed the mother of the Arts, and 
in following out the imagery it has also been said that like 
a mother, the Church nurses her children until they become 
independent; then she stands aside and inspires them to 
the right use of their powers. 

There is a notable analogy between that expression and 
the work of the Protestant churches for the deaf in the 
nineteenth century. During this period the Christian reli- 
gion - without much stress being given to denominational 
expression—was active on behalf of the deaf mainly as a 
powerful influence. When it was tapped in the interests 
of the deaf it effected a remarkable improvement in their 
status. The deaf had been categorized practically with men- 
dicants and imbeciles; but the Christian influence brought 
about changes and reforms which served to elevate the deaf 
as a group (in the public estimation) to inspire them with 
self-respect and self-confidence, and to increase their 
chances of remunerative employment. 

The specific media through which the changes were ini- 
tiated consisted in the promotion of educational opportuni- 
ties for the deaf, and the arousing of a public appreciation 
for the practicability and importance of public beneficence. 

Since the deaf could not be reached through the common 
means of communication, they were isolated both intellec- 
tually and socially. Deafness was just a personal tragedy 
in America, at the dawn of the nineteenth century, and 
any attempt to assist the deaf was purely a private affair. 
Thus, a few cases are reported of deaf children being sent 
to Britain in order to receive an education; but no con- 
certed effort to surmount the barrier imposed by deafness 
had met with significant success in America prior to 1817. 
At that time, however, a new era opened for the deaf with 
the establishment of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Hartford, Conn. That era was ushered in upon 
a strong religious current which gave it added color, and 
which marked it as charitable, in the good sense of the 
term. 
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Referring to this period, Dr. Gillett reported as follows: 


The first instructors of the deaf and dumb in America were all 
college-bred men of the most brilliant attainments and of ability 
that would and did in some eases, achieve success and distinction in 
the most exalted walks of life; some in college faculties, some in 
divinity, some in law, and some in authorship. No profession—was 
ever inaugurated by a better class of men or style of mind than 
was this.1 


Although it was inevitable that provision would be 
made for the education of the deaf in America, early in 
the nineteenth century, the establishment of this dates from 
the opening of the American Asylum, which, in turn was 
directed by the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. A clergy- 
man, therefore, is credited with being the founder of the 
education for the deaf in Ame ‘ea. 


Throughout the nineteenth century clergymen continued 
to have a prominent part in this educational enterprise. 
Many of them entered the work directly upon graduation 
from the seminary, and so never had a pastoral charge. 
Still others of them were invited to hold administrative 
offices in connection with the schools for the deaf. It was 
common, furthermore, for teachers to retire from the schools 
in order to become ministers of the gospel. Hence, the 
earlier instructors and administrators were a devout people, 
while religion and morality were like a framework in which 
the educational pattern for the deaf was set. Hence, too, 
the Church was like a mother in that it gave birth to the 
education of the deaf in America, and then nursed the 
child through the infancy stage. 


Descriptive of this trend is the three-volume work that 
was edited by Dr. E. A. Fay, and entitled Histories of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 1817-1893. Some random 
examples from this compilation will serve to indicate the 
prominence of the religious motive. 


a. The New York Institution; 1818-1888: The teaching staff had 
eleven members who were either clergymen or who had retired 
during the seventy-year period in order to enter the ministry. In 


1 History of the Illinois Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, p. 10 (Fay: Histories of American Schools for 
the Deaf, 1817-1893; Vol. 1) 
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addition to this, two of the presidents and one of the superintend- 
ents had been clergymen. 


b. The Pennsylvania ‘nstitution; 1820-1893: During this period 
a total of thirteen clergymen had served on the Board of Directors. 
Two of its presidents and also two of its vice-presidents had been 
ministers. 


e. The Ohio Institution; 1827-1893: As a result of the long and 
bitter agitation upon the subject of education, the way was prepared 
for the establishment of the Institution by the Legislature. To Rev. 
James Hague, D.D., more than to any other man, belongs the 
credit for bringing about the consummation. He was a prominent 
Presbyterian minister of Columbus. A staunch friend of popular 
education, he was one of the seven commissioners appointed by 
Governor Trimble in 1822 to take steps towards a school system for 
the State.2 


d. The Horace Mann School for the Deaf; 1869-1893: This was 
the first public day school for the deaf. ‘‘To the Rev. Dexter S. King 
belongs the honor of securing to the deaf children of Boston and its 
vicinity their right to live in their own homes, under the care of 
their parents, while receiving a common school education.* 

89. 


These examples are typical rather than exceptional, and 
they bear reference to only four of the seventy-odd schools 
that were opened for the deaf in the nineteenth century. 

The clergy were represented at the Convention of teach- 
ers for the deaf, and here the subject of religious education 
was given prominent attention throughout the nineteenth 
century. The discussions and addresses frequently empha- 
sized the principles that the deaf child must look to the 
school and to the teacher for all of his religious and moral 
instruction, that these matters had an essential place in the 
programs of the schools, and that they should be offered 
free of sectarian influences. Within this broad pattern, the 
addresses on the immediate matters referred to the use of 
helpful materials, the conduct of chapel services, the method 
of teaching religion in the classroom, and the proper use 
of leisure time. 

During the course of the century there was a gradual 
transition in the relationship between the Chureh and the 
schools for the deaf. It was inevitable that as the education 
of the deaf became more specialized it should call upon 
those who were equipped technically to teach the deaf. 


2 The Ohio Institution; p. 2; Ibid., vol .1 
3 The Horace Mann School for the Deaf; p. 1, Ibid., vol. 2 
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From this it followed that the element of a compassionate 
concern was given a somewhat different expression in the 
latter half of the century. Less emphasis was laid upon the 
co-relation or synonymity of religion and education, and 
more attention was given to academic and industrial at- 
tainments. Simultaneously with this was the growing trend 
towards oralism, to which the ‘Old School’ objected as 
being (among other things) a handicap in giving religious 
instruction. 

Although fewer ministers of the gospel were invited to 
become teachers or administrators of schools after the half- 
century mark had been passed, the interest of the Church 
did not wane, but branched out into the field of missions 
for the deaf. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church took the initial steps 
in this direction. In 1850, approximately, it began its work 
through the initiative of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, the 
third and eldest son of the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 
Originating in New York City, the mission soon spread to 
other cities over a radius extending from Baltimore to 
Boston and to Buffalo. 

By 1872, the interest aroused brought about the organi- 
zation of the Church Mission for the Deaf. Six years later, 
the administration was supplemented by the introduction of 
the Council of Church Workers for the Deaf. Through 
these two organizations, the Protestant Episcopal church 
was able to do a more extensive work for the deaf in the 
United States. 

In the pursuance of this work, the Rev. Thomas Gallau- 
det stood out as the leader, but during the last quarter of 
the century other capable men became associated with him. 
Some of these were priests who could hear and who knew 
about deafness. They were: Doctors Berry, Clere, Colt, Hart 
and Chamberlain. The latter was Gallaudet’s full-time as- 
sistant in New York City, while the others gave part time to 
the work in Buffalo, Baltimore and Phillipsburg, Pa. 

The other Episcopalian clergymen to the deaf were also 
deaf themselves, and the eight of them who had attained 
the priesthood by 1900 had encountered considerable public 
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resentment. Together they extended the influence of the 
Mission over an area that spread from New York State 
west to Indiana and south to Virginia. There was a mission 
that was responsible for the southern states, from Virginia 
to Texas; and still another known as the trans-Mississippi 
field. It centered in the state of Missouri. 


Two branches of the Lutheran Church were the next 
to enter the work for the deaf. The first of these was the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Missouri Synod. In 
1873 it opened an orphanage; but, in the following year 
plans were revised, and the orphanage was transformed 
into a residential school. This was named the Evangelical 
Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, and was located in what is 
now a part of the city of Detroit. 

In 1894 the Evangelical Lutheran Chureh began its 
church missions to the deaf. These missions radiated from 
Chicago, and began to take root in the cities of Detroit, 
Fort Wayne, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis during 
the following six years. 

In 1889 representatives of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania took an interest in the deaf. A congregation was 
started in Philadelphia and was cared for by members of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary of that city. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church joined in the work in 
1893, and established a church mission in Chicago. This 
Chicago Mission took over an area that had been the 
province of the Northwest Deaf Mute Christian Associa- 
tion. It thereby inherited an itinerary that included eight 
stations, the most distant of which were Kansas City and 
St. Louis. The Methodist Church was represented also in 
Baltimore. Here, Christ Methodist Church for the Deaf 
was established, in 1896. 


Additional contributions were made by the Congrega- 
tional Church and the Church of the Latter Day Saints. 
The former ordained three men to the ministry during the 
last quarter of the century. Two of these ministered to the 
deaf in New England, while the third itinerated in that 
area of the mid-west to which the Methodist Church fell 
heir in 1893. The other denomination mentioned began 
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to hold regular services for the deaf of Salt Lake City 
in 1891. 


The Church was present also in the form of inter- 
denominational movements which were originated by deaf 
laymen late in the 1870’s. In Canada, these were located 
notably in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton, while the 
center of the American movement appears to have been 
in Chicago 

Thus the beginnings made in the nineteenth century by 
six groups within Protestantism, plus three or four inde- 
pendent clergymen, were spread over an area that com- 
prised almost one-half of the United States. Protestant 
missions for the deaf were opened in almost every State 
east of a line drawn from Texas to Minnesota. Such a 
territory necessitated extensive itineraries, which in turn, 
permitted little opportunity for intensive work of a local 
nature. The industry of the religious workers, however, 
went far in compensating for the handicap involved in 
distances. 

Simultaneously with the development of the church 
missions went programs of state and inter-state organiza- 
tion for improving the financial and social status of the 
deaf. Evening classes were started in Boston and in New 
York City, frequent literary and social meetings were held, 
work was found for the unemployed, the sick were taken 
eare of, and the poor had their wants relieved. A home for 
the aged and infirm deaf was opened in New York City, 
which, in 1886 was transferred to the new Gallaudet Home, 
near Poughkeepsie. Several of the unfortunates among the 
deaf were rescued from the almshouses and placed in the 
home. Along with this, spadework was done towards the 
realization of other goals which were approached or at- 
tained in the century following. 

The clergymen for the deaf had a part in this general 
forward movement. Their efforts cannot be measured pre- 
cisely. It is obvious, however, that they entered into a vital 
relationship with the world of the deaf, and that they gave 
its affairs a momentum that witnesses to the significance of 
their contribution. 


| 
cd 
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III. THe Work or THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
FOR THE DEAF IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


There is always a tendency to glorify the origins of a 
movement and then to accord it an inadequate appreciation 
as its history approaches the contemporary level. As regards 
the work of the Protestant churches for the deaf, however, 
a survey for the twentieth century shows an expanding pro- 
gram which embraces the same emphasis that was recog- 
nized by the pioneers in the field. This expansion was 
characterized by the entrance into the work of other 
branches of the church, which, from an economic point of 
view, at least, has been a considerable detriment because 
it has diffused the support coming from what is relatively 
a small group of people. By way of contrast with the ten- 
dencies of the nineteenth century, it may be said that in 
the movement toward specialization the churches have 
withdrawn from the administrative affairs wherein they 
had been so prominent, and have been accorded a depart- 
mentalized function by the authorities with respect to wor- 
ship. 

The latter feature is demonstrated particularly in the 
relationship between the churches and the schools for the 
deaf. Here the situation has altered to the point where 
ministers are received as visitors who more or less supple- 
ment the religious nurture that is offered to the students 
by the teachers and officers. Since most of the schools ad- 
vocate the oral method, they maintain that the clearest 
religious ideas are gained in this way. To some extent, the 
emphasis upon oralism has had a limiting affect upon the 
contribution that the churches have to offer; yet, the co- 
operation that they have received otherwise has been 
cordial. 

The schools, themselves, have reflected a consistancy 
with the past in the matter of discouraging what is term- 
ed sectarian teaching—insofar as the various articles on 
religious and moral education can be taken as indicative. 
Those that appeared during the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century in periodicals such as the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear, and the VoutTa Review, reveal a distinctive 
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churchly influence with respect to their recognition of the 
inter-relation of religion and ethics. Thus, despite the 
books that were mentioned as being aids in religious educa- 
tion, the Bible was advocated as being the best text-book. 


By the end of the first decade, however, a different 
emphasis was placed on the use of the Bible, which may be 
attributed in part to the trend in pedagogical thought. It 
was a trend away from the doctrinal to the moral-influence 
theory—and it may be paralleled by the general tendency 
in some of the religious thought of the twentieth century 
that finds difficulty concerning the matter of revelation. At 
any rate, this trend in the schools exposed itself to the 
criticism that it fostered a secularization of Christianity. 
But, judging from the extent to which the issue has been 
discussed, and also from the frequency of reports and 
suggestions appearing in the above-mentioned periodicals, 
it is evident that the custom of providing chapel services 
and religious education has continued to hold the same, 
significant value. Their character, of course, has changed 
to the extent that the nineteenth century theology and 
pedagogy has been readapted or deleted, for better or 
worse. 

Today, visits to the schools for the deaf are prominent 
on the schedules of almost all the ministers to the deaf; 
and in the schools the prevailing mood that they meet, with 
respect to religious teaching is akin to that which is 
crystallized in the following report of the New Jersey 
State School for the Deaf: 


Daily religious instruction is given upon the general principles 
of morality and religion. Religion is the foundation of all human 
life. On the foundation of religion rests all work, all activity, and 
it is therefore evident that education—i.e. the preparation of man 
for life and activity—must be founded on religion. Truth, kindness, 
honesty, decorum, justice, purity, and the rest of the moralities 
that are the bases of all religion are carefully instilled. Aside from 
these the child is encouraged to attend the services of the Church 
of which his parents are members, or of such church as parents shall 
specify. Absolutely nothing sectarian or denominational is at any 
time taught. 1 


As regards the work of the Protestant churches for the 


1 The Silent Worker, Vol. 22, No. 10, p. 182 


— 
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adult deaf, it can be said that missions have spread gener- 
ally across the United States and have pushed into Canada 
to five, limited areas. Economically there is much room 
for improvement in that only a small minority of the 
missions are self-supporting. While this characteristic is 
not confined to the work of the Protestant churches for 
the deaf, it is, nevertheless, symptomatic of problems that 
are more fundamental. 


On the other hand, there has been a considerable advance 
over conditions in the nineteenth century on the point 
of stabilization and concentration. There are approximately 
thirty-five churches and parish houses for the exclusive 
use of the Protestant deaf, which tends to consolidate 
and to lend permanence to the total aspects of the work. 


Most of this property investment is divided between 
the Protestant Episcopal and the Evangelical Lutheran 
churches. In the former, there has always been a corps 
of about 14 ordained men to promote the work in the 
twentieth century. This fact, in turn, seems to have deter- 
mined a policy of caring for the established missions that 
were within those boundaries reached in the nineteenth 
century. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Chureh has witnessed a pro- 
gressive development of its work for the deaf. It has ex- 
panded in its personnel, in the number of its chapels and 
in its radius of influence until now it has 30 full-time 
pastors, at least 13 chapels, and a fairly even distribution 
of its pastors across the United States. Those stationed 
near the Canadian border have carried the mission into 
the western and central areas of the Dominion, which, 
specifically have been the centers of Vancouver, B.C., 
Calgary, Alta., Winnipeg, Man. and Sarnia, Ont. 


As regards the other branches of the Lutheran Church, 
it should be added that the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
now called The Evangelical Lutheran Church, has been 
doing a consistent work among the deaf in Minnesota 
since the dawn of the century, and that the United 
Lutheran Church has augmented the work that was begun 
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in Pennsylvania—extending it to New Jersey, New York 
City and Maryland. 


The Presbyterian Church sponsored missions in North 
Carolina during the 1920’s and also has a missionary re- 
presentative in the Chefoo School for the Deaf, in Chefoo, 
China. 

The Methodist Church showed a not&ble expansion in 
the twentieth century in the Mid-west and in Florida. 
Within the past few years, however, the lack of workers 
has forced the withdrawal of the itinerant program, and 
the ministry has been concentrated in Chicago, Cincinnati 
and Baltimore. 

In the cities of Utah, Salt Lake City especially, the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints has improved its condi- 
tions greatly during the past thirty years. The facilities 
both for worship and recreation are excellent, and the ad- 
ministrative aspects of these missions appear to be excep- 
tionally favorable. 

The Baptists and the Christian Deaf Fellowship are 
the two Protestant groups whose entry into the field 
during the twentieth century has been accompanied with 
the largest territory as a field of ministry. The former 
denomination began its work in 1905, and both the North- 
ern and Southern, Conventions have concentrated their 
efforts in the eighteen states of the South. In 1949 they 
were reported to have a corps of seven ministers to the 
deaf, and the Northern Convention was employing three 
of these for its work in California. 

The Christian Deaf Fellowship is a federation of 
churches that are sympathetic to the fundamentalist posi- 
tion. They proposed the federation in 1946. It has enjoyed 
a popular appeal throughout the United States, inasmuch 
as 35 ministers and about 5000 of the deaf are mentioned as 
being presently affiliated with the Christian Deaf Fellow- 
ship. 

In Canada the most extensive work for the Protestant 
deaf is being done through the United Church. It is 
centered in the city of Toronto, but it extends a mission 
to approximately 300 of the deaf living in southern On- 
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tario. The story of this work concerns the development 
of a lay movement among the deaf which eventually af- 
filiated itself with the United Church at the time of its 


formation, in 1925. 
(To be continued in the September issue) 
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III. Art 


Douglas Tilden of California presented a paper to be 
read at the Twenty-first Convention, in 1917, on The Value 
of Art to the Deaf. A sculptor and himself deaf, Mr. Tilden 
impressed upon his audience the vital need for art in the 
curriculum of a school for the deaf. He said of the deaf 
child. 


While learning to draw he is led on to get interested in higher and 
better things—to perceive what constitutes grace, which we know as 
the principle of beauty ... a capacity for understanding and enjoy- 
ing beautiful things would form a precious possession for any deaf 
graduate and should be just as much his heritage as any hearing 
person ’s.** 


He stated the fact that man wrote in pictures before he 
spoke or used a written language, that it is basic in man 
to draw (22). 

There are a variety of approaches to the subject of 
art education presented by speakers at the Conventions. 
It was generally agreed, however, that art does have a 
necessary and vital place in educating the whole child. It 
has been intimated by some writers of papers that the deaf, 
being deprived of one sense, often develop to a greater de- 
gree the visual and tactile senses. Mrs. Sylvia Chapman 
Balis at the Eighteenth Convention said that ‘‘The deaf 
with their observant eyes and power of concentration, are 
particularly qualified for artistic callings (14).’’*** At the 
Fifth Convention, Collins Stone stated that the deaf ‘‘have 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for March, 
1950 (Vol. 95, No. 2), pp. 214-253  ~ 
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a peculiar susceptibility for improvement in this art (2).’’** 
He believed that they become close and accurate observers 
because of the constant exercise of their perceptive facul- 
ties; with suitable instruction they may succeed as accom- 
plished draughtsmen (2). 


David D. Smith (5) of the Illinois School, in 1893, be- 
lieved that as much thought and money should be spent 
on art for the deaf as on music for the blind. 

As early as the Fourth Convention, in 1856, H. S. Gillett 
stated that the drawing of pictures aids the primary child 
in acquiring a steadiness of the muscles of the hand and 
arm which lays the foundation for facility in chirography 
and composition (1). While all the speakers placed em- 
phasis upon both the practical and the aesthetic aspects in 
teaching art to the deaf, some lean more toward one aspect 
than the other. It is interesting to note through the years 
the gradual change in the methods of teaching art, a change 
from a system of imitative exercises or drills in drawing and 
painting toward the method of encouraging the child to 
express himself creatively. There is also noted a change 
from the drawing and painting of useless ‘‘pretty’’ objects 
in a conventional style of the time to a more practical 
application of basic art principles in everyday living. 

The first real information concerning regular instruction 
of art in the class room occurring in the Proceedings is 
found in a discussion on ‘‘Instruction In Art,’’ led by Mrs. 
A. J. Griffith of the Illinois School for the Deaf, at the 
Eleventh Convention, in 1886 (4). At this School, elemen- 
tary instruction was given for fifteen minutes once a week 
to children who had been in school over three years. The 
method was one whereby the child imitated the teacher in 
drawing vertical and horizontal lines, first with a ruler, 
then without a ruler; learned to measure by inches; drew 
squares, diagonals, and other geometric designs for the first 
two years. The third year was devoted to the drawing of 
curved lines, circles, diameters, and the fourth, to the draw- 
ing of right angles, triangles, and other geometric figures. 
Children who showed special ability after four years were 


** 5:135, in reference to the art of drawing. 
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placed in advanced art classes from one to two hours a day 
where they executed cast drawings in charcoal and crayon 
from models, sketched from life and nature, for two to three 
years. No shading was done until the second year. They 
were taught clay modeling and wood carving, crayon 
portrait work, oil and water color techniques (4). 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf also included geo- 
metric drawing in their course of art work. In addition, 
the lower grades were given blackboard work and free- 
hand drawing (4). Drawing from memory was encouraged 
(4) (5) (22). 

Madame LePrince from the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb pointed out that drawing is a necessity or 
help in nine out of ten trades. She emphasized the study of 
technical art as the foundation for the industrial arts, not 
so much fine arts training but industrial arts. She suggested 
a study in the use of various media, colors, processes, and 
a careful study of copies of the best works of artists and 
artisans from ancient to modern times. Madame LePrince 
ardently opposed the system of spending long hours on 
geometric design. She encouraged, rather, carrying real 
things into the class room in order to teach children to 
to express beauty and texture of objects, plays of light and 
shade. The teacher, she believed, should demonstrate for the 
pupils with charcoal and chalk on the slate. She insisted 
that the pupils learn form. ‘‘Let us learn to ‘see,’ and 
teach ‘seeing’ to our young pupls.* 

Rulers were not used in her class room. A child should 
not be taught to draw outlines, but to draw light and shade 
masses, the things as he sees them. Copying was not allowed 
since 


... it helps to propagate false and impractical notions of art, and 
becomes mere food for vanity on the part of pupils and parents... 
and superintendents of deaf-mute institutions.** 


Madame LePrince advocated that primary classes, even 
five and six-year olds, have one hour per week of art and 
higher classes one hour or more per week. The gifted from 
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the second grade were given to special training classes 
where they were taught art-crafts. It appears that Madame 
LePrince had a more modern approach to art eduction than 
most other teachers in her field at this period (4). 

At the Eighth Convention, in 1893, three teachers of 
art contributed papers on the subject, ‘‘ Art in the Cultiv- 
ation of the Imagination.’’ David D. Smith, of the Illinois 
School, stated that the quickest and surest instruction of 
techniques should be given so that if imagination exists 
it may be given a chance to grow strong and be productive. 
He contended that color work is neither practical nor nec- 
essary in training pupils for positions in art and design, 
but that simple principles of light and shade and propor- 
tions should be taught in chareoal or pencil. Subjects 
should be everyday things that show use and have a peculiar 
character of their own. Begin with simple subjects and pro- 
gress to the more complex, e.g., cast drawing, then life 
drawing. He, too, recommended drawing from memory as 
beneficial (5). 

Madame LePrince, writing on the same subject as Mr. 
Smith, stressed that an artistic environment is essential 
in keeping the mind of the child in a receptive condition 
and acting as a support and inducement to further expres- 
sion. Grouping of furniture, wall decorations, window 
hangings, and blackboards should be tastefully arranged. 
If everyday surroundings are military and traditional, 
imagination will be lacking. Before art can be produced, 
life conditions must be favorable. She suggested beginning 
in the kindergarten by giving the child a lump of clay to 
work with and letting him express his imagination in a 
purposeful form. Copies and patterns should never be pro- 
vided. ‘‘ . . . once the copying instinct is fostered, imagina- 
tion is weakened in proportion.* (6). 

Isabel R. Carroll of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
a third writer on the subject of ‘‘ Art in the Cultivation of 
the Imagination,’’ pointed out that art draws out and 
builds up the mind of the child to reach out after better 
things. ‘‘The child mind teems with images, beautiful, gro- 
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tesque, fearful. Art is the open sesame to this world of 
he... 

Miss Carroll pleaded that teachers should not banish 
these fancies but, through training and discipline, bring 
order out of chaos and teach the child beauty of form and 
color. She referred to art as ‘‘The handmaid of imagination 

Miss Lolo C. Hine of the Lexington School, at the Seven- 
teenth Convention, in 1905, suggested that a deaf child 
needs manual work more than a hearing child because he 
is more apt to let his creative faculties go to waste. At that 
time the art program at the Lexington School consisted of 
developing the child’s dexterity through the use of tools 
and encouraging accuracy in measuring, object drawing, 
drawing free-hand circles, elipses, and curves. She sug- 
gested ambidextrous drawing on the blackboard as valuable. 
Much of the program was devoted to ‘‘making things,’’ 
such as bags in which to keep tools, portfolios, basketry 
work, beadwork, in addition to learning the use of media 
such as clay, water color, charcoal, and crayons (12). 

At the Utah School the art program in 1908 was on a 
broad basis as described by Max Woodbury. He believed 
the program should reenforce all other subjects of study— 
history, geography, and literature. Clay modeling and sand 
were used by the youngest children because a little child 
can use these free and natural forms easily in expressing 
his imagination. The first drawings made should be in color 
with chalks or crayons. In the second year the work was 
done mostly in color with some charcoal. Watercolors were 
taken up in the third and fourth years. Design was a part 
of the program and the first problems included the design- 
ing of boxes, bookeovers, books, and pottery (13). 

Correlating art with other subjects and activities in the 
school and the community has been advocated at many of 
the Conventions (13) (21) (35) (50). 

In connection with the teaching of design mentioned 
in Mr. Woodbury’s paper, another paper on the subject of 
‘‘Design Work,’’ in 1923, deserves notice by Mrs. M. M. 
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Corey of the Montana School. This article stresses teach- 
ing that designs have a meaning, the necessity for system 
in a design, and that design in an area should echo the 
shape of that area. Mrs. Corey employed nature and Indian 
designs as a source of ideas and applied these to interior 
decoration, wearing apparel, jewelry, and china. She 
showed how she created a market for the sale of the designs 
made by the pupils which proved to be a good experience 
for them and made the community aware of the capabilities 
of the children (29). There occur other papers including 
information on the teaching of design in addition to these 
mentioned (21) (44). 

Professor Carl N. Werntz of the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, in addressing the Ninteenth Convention, in 
1911, expressed his idea that art is a ‘‘universal language 
for which no adequate translation exists.’’* 

The theme of his address was that in the present day, 
art is a necessity to society, to science, to commerce and 
to business, and is an integral part of the lives of all 
people (15). 

At a conference on primary art, in 1911, members of the 
Convention asked questions which were answered by Mary 
B. Beattie of the Michigan School. The following points 
were brought out in her answers: clay modeling and water- 
colors—red, yellow, and blue—were the medium used in 
her primary department; the periods were twenty minutes 
in length for the younger pupils, thirty to thirty-five min- 
utes for the older group; silhouette work was done to a large 
extent with the first grades; first pose drawings were done 
with skeleton figures allowing only one-half minute, one 
minute, and one and one-half minutes. She mentioned that 
foremen in shops noticed a great difference in the pupils 
who had been taught art, in that they were more proficient 
and accurate in the use of their hands (16). This same 
idea has been noted by a number of other art and voca- 
tional training teachers. 

A point brought out many times during discussions on 
art training by members of the Convention as well as in 
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papers by art teachers is that the object in art education 
is not to produce illustrators, painters and sculptors, but 
that children should have the advantage of art training on 
account of the great development, both mental and physical, 
which is gained by the child through such training. Little 
children should learn to draw because it is a form of ex- 
pression. The more ways one has to express oneself the 
better educated he is (19). 

In a discussion led by Miss Jennie I. Cade of Chicago, 
at the Nineteenth Convention, several suggestions were 
made about what media to use in beginning art work with 
small children. Since development always begins with large 
movements, clay modeling (not oiled) is good. Paper tear- 
ing, chalk and blackboard work, and sand table are prac- 
tical. Have the children tell the important thing about the 
object they are drawing or modeling. Have them tell about 
the things they know; apply the work to the child’s own 
experience (18). 

In connection with art for beginners, Miss Kaufmann of 
Central Institute suggested a thirty to sixty minute period 
daily wherein the child can express himself. This provides 
opportunity for him to compensate, to some extent, for his 
lack of vocal expression (51). Miss D. Frances Kauffman, 
New York, discussed the art expression of children from two 
and one-half years through nursery school (47). It has been 
generally agreed that art, for the nursery school child, pro- 
vides another means of expressing himself, paves the way 
for the acquisition of new words, stimulates his imagination, 
and develops his creative ability. 

Miss Helen E. Cleaves of the Boston Public Schools ad- 
dressed the Twenty-second Convention, 1920, on the subject 
of ‘‘Art As A Means of Education.’’ She discussed teach- 
ing design, lettering, and composition of picture making. 
She advised staying away from still life drawing and 
teaching perspective only when it comes up (21). 

Douglas Tilden’s outline for classroom work was, briefly, 
1. drawing from plaster casts in charcoal, 2. work with 
clay, 3. Japanese system of drawing from memory, 4. art 
talks in the class room to kindle pupils’ enthusiasm (22). 
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Mr. K. S. Bolander, Director of the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, in discussing the phases of art held a different 
opinion concerning the teaching of perspective from various 
other teachers who presented papers. He believed that 
perspective is fundamental and should have first place in 
art instruction. He gave much importance to lines—hori- 
zontal, vertical, oblique, circular, and discussed his method 
on teaching students how to draw. He discussed a system 
of teaching art appreciation and recommended books which 
he found of value in connection with this teaching (31). 

Miss Agnes Hammel, Supervisor of art at Winnepeg 
and Miss Margaret E. Fitzpatrick of the Indiana School 
presented papers on the subject of art appreciation at the 
Twenty-seventh and Thirty-second Conventions, respec- 
tively. Miss Hammel’s article included methods of teaching 
this subject through grades one to eight and up and pres- 
ented a study list of paintings and artists suitable for 
posting for the children’s use (34). Miss Fitzpatrick’s 
paper dealt with values derived from ‘‘Picture Study’’ 
(53). 

A number of worthwhile papers have been written on 
the subject of the significance of art in everyday life, that 
is, art principles learned in the class room as applied to 
dress, home, and community. Such application makes living 
richer and better because of art training (32) (36) (37) 
(42). 

Miss Elna J. Engstrand of the Beidler School, Chicago, 
presented a paper, ‘‘Creative Art,’’ to the Twenty-ninth 
Convention, in 1935. Here is one of a number of papers 
dealing with this subject. Her paper is a plea that art be 
stressed as an emotional expression, that there be no re- 
strictions, no rulers, compasses, margins to follow, but 
that children be given free reign. She explained how chil- 
dren can be guided to express themselves creatively and 
how to acquire an atmosphere conducive to creative art 
(40). 

Interesting papers have been presented dealing with 
specific subjects in related arts, ie., marionettes (52), 
poster work (54), photography (17), and penmanship (9). 
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A comparatively large number of papers were presented 
at Conventions, beginning with the Fifth Convention, on 
the subject of art in relation to vocations and trades for 
the deaf. A few of these deal with art itself as a vocation 
(48) (14) (20) (48), but the majority point out the ad- 
vantages of art training as an asset in many of the other 
vocations (2) (11) (23) (24) (30). In some eases art de- 
partments work together with vocational departments in 
establishing a beneficial program for each. In this same 
manner there are papers dealing with the correlation of art 
with the home economies department, i.e., in foods, cloth- 
ing, household decoration, personal relations and charm, 
textiles, architecture, and related subjects (50) (41) (45) 
(46). 

James N. Orman, at the Twenty-ninth Convention in 
1935, presented a paper concerning ‘‘ Artists in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Fine and Applied Arts by Deaf 
Artists’’ held at the Roerich Museum, New York City. This 
article mentions many well-known deaf artists and some 
descriptions of their executions. Represented there were 
works of the Aubiaurre brothers of Spain, Cadwallader 
Washburn, Ferdnand Hamar, Charles Bizard, Jean Hanau, 
Eulogio Blasco, Will J. Quinlan, Douglas Tilden (who is 
mentioned, but did not exhibit), and a number of lesser 
artists. 

It should be noted that the writers of these papers did 
not necessarily confine themselves to the subjects aesign- 
ated in their titles. Some papers which seem to indicate 
by their titles one particular aspect of art contain worth- 
while information on other phases of the subject of art. 
All are more or less interrelated and only a few deal with 
specific phases as indicated. 
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IV. AvuricuLaR TRAINING 


The use of instruments to inerease the volume of sound 
to enable the deaf to hear has been practiced from very 
early times. Until the advent of electrical amplification, 
however, these were effective only with slightly hard of 
hearing persons. As early as the HBighth Convention, 
George Wing (1), a well-known hard of hearing teacher 
of the deaf, noted that there are a great many peculiar 
aspects to deafness. He pointed out, for example, that many 
deaf students could hear sounds but could not explain them. 
He stated that he knew several congenital mutes who could 
hear better than he could in certain instances. Because of 
the many types of defective hearing, he believed that 


... Any number of examples might be given tending to show that 
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there are defects in the quality, as well as deficiencies in the quantity 
of hearing ,and proving that attempts to teach articulation to mutes 
who are partially deaf, by means of acoustic instruments, would meet 
insurmountable obstacles,* 


In the discussion following this paper, Dr. A. G. Bell 
suggested that ear trumpets and hearing tubes be used in 
schools. He said that he had used these with some degree 
of effectiveness in teaching semi-deaf students by articula- 
tion. 

Job Williams (4), in a paper, giving a complete picture 
of the education of the deaf, at the Thirteenth Convention, 
said that 


For a few years past auricular instruction has received not a little 
attention in some of the schools in the United States. It was first 
taken up systematically under Superintendent J. A. Gillespie, in the 
Nebraska Institution. By raising the voice to a loud pitch, and by the 
use of hearing trumpets, earphones, audiophones, and various other 
appliances, dormant hearing has been awakened and cultivated until 
some pupils, too deaf to understand anything through the ear on en- 


tering school, have been graduated as simply hard of hearing .. .** 

Mr. Gillespie did not present any papers on his work to 
the Convention; however, in a discussion which he led at 
the Thirteenth Convention, he spoke briefly about a survey 
he had made. Replies from thirty-five schools indicated that 
hearing tests were given in twenty-two of the schools and 
that almost four hundred children in these schools were 
taught at least partially by aural methods. He defined aural 
teaching as trying to develop dormant hearing in children 
who are able to be taught this way. These, he estimated, at 
about fifteen percent of the school population. After this 
brief discussion he introduced Miss Plum’s paper to the 
Convention. Miss Plum (2) explained the work being done 
by the use of hearing trumpets. She said that her procedure 
was like that of other teachers except that the material was 
given to the hearing as well as to the lips and to the mind 
of the deaf child. 

At the Eleventh Convention, Currier (3) discussed ex- 
periments with a hearing device called a duplex ear piece 
which was composed of two conventional tubes united so 
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that the pupil could hear his own voice as well as the voices 
of others. The conventional tubes used were the conico- 
cylinderical tubes, supposed to be the most powerful con- 
ductor of the human voice yet perfected (1886). Other 
hearing apparatus were discussed and described following 
this paper. Professor Clarke of the New York Institution 
explained the workings of the audiometer, audiophone and 
the American Conicocylinderical tubes. 

At the Fourteenth Convention, R. S. Rhodes (5), the 
inventor of the audiophone, described and explained the 
workings of this device. The instrument was fastened to 
the teeth where sound vibrations were picked up. Rhodes 
estimated that forty percent of the deaf children in schools 
would have enough hearing to profit from the use of this 
device. 

W. F. Taylor (7), at the same Convention, discussed 
auricular teaching; he said that children must learn to 
associate something with the sound. He maintained that the 
deaf must first learn sound by itself and that this sound 
must be associated with an object which means something 
to the child. In teaching words he suggested the following 
order: 1. the object, 2. the picture, 3. the written form 4. 
speech reading, 5. hearing it, and 6. speaking it themselves. 

Currier (9) gave a brief history of auricular work and 
the various devices used up to 1900, at the Sixteenth Con- 
vention. Among those mentioned were the audiophone, 
dentiphone, electrophone, ear trumpet, acoustic cane, aud- 
iometer, conversation tube, duplex ear tube, dentihyron 
and his own invention—the akoulalion. He also included 
a few statistics showing the growth of the acoustical method 
in American schools for the deaf. 

Dr. Harris Taylor (15), at the Twentieth Convention, 
suggested dividing the deaf into three groups: 1. those 
who cannot hear, 2. those who recognize vowels, and 3. 
those who recognize words. He said that some children 
seem to make more progress with very little hearing than 
others who have a greater amount of hearing. In the dis- 
cussion that followed his paper, Caroline Yale said that 
most teachers fail to realize that there are many congenital 
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deaf pupils with residual hearing. Mr. Goodwin also point- 
ed out that a close check of ear, nose, and throat will 
sometimes improve hearing. 

John Dutton Wright, founder of the Wright Oral School 
in New York, presented several papers to the Convention 
on the subject of auricular training. At the Twenty-first 
Convention, he said that it is easier to teach language and 
speech through faulty hearing than through sight and 
touch alone. He pointed out that the increased sound per- 
ception associated with auricular training is usually due 
to a greater ability to interpret sound. The procedure he 
suggested was as follows: 1. awaken attention to sounds, 
2. show that sounds are associated with ideas, 3. build up 
a hearing vocabulary (18). 

At the next Convention, Wright (20) explained the 
method of building a hearing vocabulary. He suggested 
that vowel sounds be taught first, then words such as ear, 
comb, and key associated with toy objects, and finally simple 
sentences. He said that hearing is seldom improved but that 
many children could learn to understand spoken language. 
It was his opinion that comprehension of spoken language 
was more a matter of brain training than of sound precep- 
tion. 


Dr. Max Goldstein (19) told the Twenty-seecond Conven- 
tion of the acoustic method used at Central Institute for 
the Deaf. He pointed out that good results were obtained by 
this method but that lack of information by the teaching 
profession, lack of available literature, and lack of a prac- 
tical and detailed working system had prevented it from be- 
coming popular in other schools. 


LaCrosse suggested, at the Twenty-third Convention, that 
there should be a standardization of terms and a standard 
audiogram in the field of auricular training (21). At the 
next Convention he again emphasized the need for standard- 
ization; he suggested the use of the 3A audiometer as a 
standard. He stated that the aims of auricular training 
were the following: 1. teaching vocabuary through the ear, 
2. improvement of speech, and 3. increased activity in the 
psychic acoustic centers (27). 
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John Wright (28) gave teachers and parents some ad- 
vice at the Twenty-fourth Convention. He said that they 
should speak into the ear of the child at every opportunity. 
The explanation for this he had given at previous Conven- 
tions. 


The intensity with which a sound affects the ear varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the ear and the source of the 
sound... .* 

. . . a word spoken with a certain volume or pitch an inch from 
a deaf child’s ear will sound one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
six times as loud as it would if spoken three feet away.** 


He was of the opinion that if this were practiced by more 
parents of deaf children, their children would come to the 
schools as hard of hearing instead of deaf. 

At the Twenty-fifth Convention, Dr. Harvey Fletcher 
(29) explained that mere amplification is not enough to 
enable deaf children to hear. He showed that there must be 
a compensating device that would keep loud vowel sounds 
from drowning out the consonant sounds. He also pointed 
out that controlled amplification was necessary to protect 
the ears of the child from injury or pain. 

Mattie Winston (30) gave a demonstration in auricular 
training at the same Convention. She used gross sounds at 
first, such as a whistle, a bell, and clapping the hands. 
From the recognition of these sounds she progressed to 
simple words such as car, comb, and key. When speaking 
to the children she used a firm full tone instead of shouting 
which produces distortion. Questions were asked and an- 
swered just as would be done with hearing children. The 
distance was gradually increased to three or four feet 
which is the normal conversational distance. During the 
period of actual training in auricular work the words were 
presented without speech reading; this is an additional aid 
which the children can use later when they get out among 
people. 

John Wright (32), speaking at the Twenty-seventh Con- 
vention, pointed out as he had in the past that the child 
had to learn to understand spoken language and that hear- 
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ing sounds is not enough. He stressed the fact that the 
deaf must learn to hear ideas, not elementary sounds. For 
this reason he advocated the use of the unaided ear first, 
with the hearing aid used later to increase volume and 
distance. 

Miss Mason (33) offered these methods of teaching au- 
ricular training to the Twenty-seventh Cnvention: 1. aud- 
itory stimulation by means of the human voice, 2. training 
perception of sound by electrical amplification, 3. train- 
ing perception of sound by musical vibrations, and 4. train- 
ing of tactile perception of sound through musical instru- 
ments, vocal cords, and vibration of the face. 

A. C. Manning (34) advised the members of the Twenty- 
seventh Convention to be careful of fads and quackery in 
auricular training. He said, however that with good 
auricular training the results would be 1. development of a 
hearing vocabulary, 2. better speech, and 3. accelerated 
normal development. 

In a panel discussion at the Thirteenth Convention, C. D. 
O’Connor (37) said that the objectives of auricular train- 
ing were speech development, hearing vocabulary, esthetic 
development and pleasure, and the psychological boost. 
KE. A. Stevenson in the same discussion maintained that the 
deaf child may be able to use hearing to correct speech but 
not to acquire language. He said that hearing aids are like 
glasses in that they are for corrective purposes only. 

The use of acoustic training with and in rhythm pro- 
grams was discussed by several speakers at different Con- 
ventions. Herschheifer (16), at the Twentieth Convention, 
told how the deaf could use musical vibrations as an aid to 
speech. Dr. Bjorlee (31), at the Twenty-sixth Convention, 
suggested the use of a piano as a valuable aid in auricular 
training. VanNest (36), at the Thirtieth Convention, dis- 
cussed eurythmics. This subject was also discussed in a 
paper by Hilbert and Emerson (44). At the Thirty-third 
Convention, Corrington (58) and Parrish (57) discussed 
acoustic rhythm and rhythmic speech, respectively. 

Auricular training programs in various schools and states 
were discussed and explained occasionally. The work of the 
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acoustic department of the Illinois School was thoroughly 
outlined and explained at the Thirty-first and Thirty- 
second Conventions by Cloud (38), Breakey (42), Johnson 
(51), and Bennet (52). Other schools systems of acoustic 
or auricular training programs were also discussed occas- 
ionally at the Conventions (13) (14) (17) (24) (25) (26). 

The subject of hearing aids has become increasingly 
important in recent years. Several papers on this subject 
were given at the Thirty-first, Thirty-second, and Thirty- 
third Conventions. Knudeson (43), at the Thirty-first Con- 
vention in 1939, ventured a prediction as to the hearing 
aids of the future. 


In the golden age of sound, hearing aids will be of the binaural 
type, will provide high quality amplification, will be free from ex- 
cessive adventitious noise, and will be individually prescribed and 
fitted to each ear on the basis of audiometric and other pertinent 
tests, and they will be made available to all who need them.* 


Watson (45), at the same meeting, discussed the improve- 
ments in hearing aids. He listed the following as modern 
improvements in hearing aids: 1. crystal microphones and 
phones (small, light, and true toned), 2. midget tubes 
(smaller batteries), and 3. reduction of the size of the 
other parts, (decrease in size increases the life of the bat- 
teries), Tillinghast (48), at the next Convention, stressed the 
need for a good testing program to establish proper class- 
ification of pupils. He said that the hard of hearing could 
be educated through the ear but that the deaf should have 
for their objectives—improved speech and speech reading. 

Bodyeomb (50) gave an excellent paper on the care, 
maintenance, and repair of hearing aids. She prefixed this 
part of her talk to the Thirty-second Convention with a 
short history of auricular development. She also reported 
the growth of auricular activities in the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf in Mt. Airy. 

Galloway explained to the same Convention the purposes 
of the clinie opened at the New Jersey School to help adults 
in getting hearing aids. He said that the objectives and 
purposes of this program were to make hearing aid sales- 
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men adopt higher ethical standards and to restore con- 
fidence in hearing aids by the hard of hearing. 

Other papers on various aspects of hearing aids were 
presented by Probyn (47), and Jellinek (49), at the Thirty- 
second Convention, and by Kranz (56), Westlake (55), and 
Whitehurst (54) at the Thirty-third meeting. 

With the continued improvement of electrical amplifica- 
tion and the improvement in testing techniques in both 
schools for the deaf and in the public schools, there is an 
indication that the subject of hearing aids and auricular 
training will be of the greatest importance in the future. 
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V. Course Or Stupy 

Topics on course of study deal quite often with the 
subject matter fields. Many of these papers have been dis- 
cussed under the various subject matter headings. The 
material discussed in this Chapter will cover the general 
papers on curriculum and course of study. 

The earliest papers giving information as to course of 
study have been dealt with in the Chapters on Higher 
Edueation (1) (2) (10) (12) and in Laneuage (8) (4) (6). 
These were concerned with what should be taught to the 
deaf or what was being taught. 

It is interesting to note that such subjects as mental and 
moral philosophy, natural history, mathematics, astronomy, 
rhetoric, logic, ancient and modern history, and Latin were 
suggested as good courses for advanced pupils (1) (10). 
Morris (5), in an early paper recommended that natural 
history comprising sections of botany, minerology, geology, 
chemistry and zoology be taught. H. P. Peet (3), at the 
Second Convention, explained a complete course of 
language based upon books he had written. Keep (6) 
suggested that Goldsmith’s Unabridged History of England 
was an excellent text to use in developing language and 
vocabulary studies. 

Chase (11) in 1878, said that although the deaf learned 
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English, Latin, French, arithmetic, algebra, history, geog- 
raphy and physiology, these subjects did not prepare the 
deaf to be successful in the world. Chase desired more 
practical training to be given to the deaf; he recommended 
bookkeeping, business training, and mechanical trades. 

Haskins (13), at the Tenth Convention first suggested 
a course of study to be used throughout the school. His 
idea was that teaching should be by principles rather than 
by presenting a mass of facts. He said that the whole school 
should follow this system of teaching by principles. He 
added that there should be a course of instruction for the 
whole school so that each individual teacher would know 
how far advanced pupils were when they came to him. 
There should be a regularly prescribed course of study for 
the teacher to follow. Haskins said that this was the dif- 
ference between systematic instruction and haphazard in- 
struction. 


Elizabeth Taylor (15) told the Twelfth Convention that 
teachers should prepare their programs in advance, and 
that every minute of the school time should be used. Pupils 
who are kept busy are seldom discipline problems. 

From the Thirteenth Convention in 1890 to the Twenty- 
ninth Convention in 1935 no papers were given specifically 
on courses of study. Papers given on subject matter were 
included under the heading of the subject. At the Twenty- 
ninth meeting however, there was a newly formed section 
on curriculum content; this section devoted many of its 
papers to a study of curriculum as well as various subject 
matter fields. 

Among the papers given at the Twenty-ninth meeting 
were a report of the curriculum committee of the vocational 
section (16), a daily schedule for primary classes (17), and 
suggestions for a reorganization of the girls’ vocational 
course of study (21). Woodward and Hammer discussed 
new trends in progressive education. Mrs. Woodward (18) 
showed how a unit was developed from the interests of 
the children. Miss Hammer (19) described how an activity 
program could be followed. Searvie (20) told the conven- 
tion that pupils should have a course in adult problems 
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to prepare them for life. In this course he would include 
human relations, business practice, use of leisure time, 
and household mechanics. 


Weiting, (22) at the Thirtieth Conventon, said that 
education must be studied in its social, economic, and pol- 
itical relationships. He discussed’ such trends in eurricu- 
lum revision as elimination of subject matter dividions, 
guidance, adult education, and scientific building of cur- 
riculum programs. He emphasized the need for recognizing 
individual differences. 


Parks (24), at the Thirty-first Convention, told of some 
of the problems of the new curriculum. He said that com- 
pulsory attendance laws had brought a great many chil- 
dren of lower intelligence into the schools; these chil- 
dren must be taken eare of, too, and each child should be 
given as much as he is able to do. He also suggested com- 
bining certain subjects into larger fields, i.e., language arts, 
health and happiness, social science, and others. MacDonald 
(27) also discussed the idea of correlating different sub- 
jects. He told the Thirty-first Convention that there were 
many opportunities for this sort of correlation in schools for 
the deaf, especially in the lower grades. Gough (26), at the 
same Convention, also stressed this idea. Gesner (28) 
showed how health could be correlated with other subjects 
in the project method. 


Northrup (29) told the Thirty-first Convention that 
the deaf would always need subject teaching and the 
subject approach. She said that there should be corre- 
lation in the use of a modern series of textbooks through- 
out the school in various subject matter fields. Miss Joiner, 
at the next Convention, said that a good curriculum was 
needed to serve as a map to show teachers where they were 
going. She suggested that a practical outline of work that 
the teachers followed—careful grading of pupils, and good 
wholesome discipline—would solve many teaching pro- 
blems. 


Mrs. Rodgers (30) said that many deaf children are re- 
quired to take courses that are of little value to them and 
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that they should be allowed to make a choice in the sub- 
jects they will take. 

Nilson (25) explained to the Thirty-first Convention 
what the Ohio State School for the Deaf had done in their 
program of curriculum reconstruction. He told of their 
individual reports on students which replaced the ordinary 
report card. These reports contained subjective reports on 
the following: 1. special abilities, 2. attitudes, 3. special 
interests, 4. special problems, 5. best achievement, 6. illus- 
trate behavior, 7. explain behavior. He said that there was 
great need for guidance in order that the children be pre- 
pared for life. 

Other papers given at the Thirty-second Convention 
stressed educational opportunities (32) and achievement 
tests (33) in relation to the curriculum. Dr. Stevenson 
(34) and Miss Allen (35) discussed the curriculum in 
terms of the use of oral or non-oral methods at the Thirty- 
third Convention. 

The increased interest in the curriculum content section 
of the Convention promises that this subject will receive 
more attention at future Conventions. 
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VI. Dear-Buinp 
Only occasionally throughout the Proceedings of the 
Conventions is the subject of the deaf-blind brought to the 
foreground. When these occasions arise, however, some 
very pertinent points are made and comments by certain 
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eminent authorities on the education of the deaf are worthy 
of notice. 

At the Second Convention, in 1851, Issac Lewis Peet 
presented a paper on James Edward Meystre, a blind and 
deaf pupil from the Institution directed by Mr. Henri 
Hirzel, at Luzanne, Switzerland. At the age of eighteen 
years, Meystre began his education under the direction of 
Mr. Hirzel as described in interesting detail by Dr. Peet. 
He was instructed through the sense of touch, both manual- 
ly (alphabet in relief, manual alphabet of Abbe de 1’Epee) 
and orally (element method through imitation and use of 
a series of discs in graduated sizes). He was taught the 
trade of turner and proved adept with the saw and in 
woodworking (1). 

At the Ninth Convention, in 1878, Isaac Lewis Peet was 
asked to tell something of two deaf and blind boys he had 
brought before an audience in New York the previous May. 
Dr. Peet told of one of the boys, age twelve, who made 
use of both the manual alphabet of Wait’s system (punc- 
turing paper so as to produce a tangible surface for the 
letters) by which he wrote and read very well. He men- 
tioned that the lad had learned to express himself in idio- 
matic language and had made much progress with a pri- 
vate teacher. He explained also the method used with the 
other boy who was considerably more retarded (2). 


An interesting and informative history was given at the 
Fourteenth Convention in 1895, by John Dutton Wright (3) 
on the ‘‘Education of Blind-Deaf Children’’. He described 
the methods used by various teachers both in the United 
States and abroad. James Mitchell, born in Scotland, 1795, 
was the first recorded case of a person born deaf-blind ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright. He was never educated and used 
natural signs for communication. Laura Bridgman, born 
in New Hampshire, in 1829, was the first deaf-blind person 
educated, according to Mr. Wright. Dr. Howe of the Per- 
kins Institute instructed her through use of the raised 
alphabet and the manual alphabet. The next record of a 
deaf-blind person was Edward Meystre, mentioned pre- 
viously by Dr. Peet (3). 
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In preparing his paper, Mr. Wright stated that he had 
met with forty-three educated deaf-blind persons. Twenty- 
four of these had been taught wholly without gestural 
signs, using only the manual alphabet and raised letters 
and palm writing. Ten had been taught partly by gestural 
signs. He contended that the use of signs was not necessary 
in deaf-blind instruction and that results were far better 
without their use. The first great step in deaf-blind in- 
struction was accomplished by Dr. Howe in giving a com- 
mand of grammatically constructed language. To this Hir- 
zel added oral instruction. For forty years following Hir- 
zel’s method on oral instruction was used. In 1887-88, Hof- 
gaard again taught speech and added speech reading. 
Wright pointed out that at the present time (1895) all 
deaf and blind students are taught both speech and speech 
reading (3). 

In the appendix of the Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Convention, in 1895, is an annotated list of between forty 
and fifty deaf-blind persons from the United States and 
foreign countries compiled by Mr. Wright. He estimated 
that at this time there were at least two hundred blind- 
deaf persons in this country and in Europe. 


Miss Dora Donald, at the Fifteenth Convention, render- 
ed an account of her instruction of Linnie Haguewood 
through signs, the manual alphabet and speech (5). Fol- 
lowing this paper a discussion ensued as to whether the 
deaf-blind should be educated in institutions for the blind 
or for the deaf. It was suggested that they first be instruct- 
ed in an institution for the deaf, then be removed to an 
institution for the blind because the language in the latter 
is very much superior. Others were of the opinion that 
only private instruction is satisfactory for the deaf-blind. 

In discussion at the Sixteenth Convention, in 1901, under 
the leadership of Mr. William Wade, members discussed 
methods of teaching the deaf-blind and the advisibility of 
establishing a school for their particular education (6). Mr. 
James Fearon, Principal of the School for the Deaf at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, addressed the members of the Twen- 
ty-first Convention, in 1917, concerning a deaf-blind boy 
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in his school named Charlie Crane who was born in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, in 1906. He was bright, sensi- 
tive, and very spiritually-minded and had been taught by 
means of the manual alphabet spelled into his hand. He 
was taught speech through the sense of touch. After being 
in school six months he had a larger vocabulary than the 
average deaf child after five years instruction (at least 
2,000 words). The natural method had been employed with 
him, all the teachers contributing to his education (8). 

Methods of teaching the deaf-blind and the subject of 
establishing a school for the deaf-blind were again dis- 
cussed at the Twenty-fifth Convention, in 1927, following 
a paper presented by Miss Sophia K. Aleorn on her method 
of teaching the deaf-blind. (9) Miss Alcorn was the teach- 
er of Tad (Winthrop) Chapman and Oma Simpson and 
devised the Tadoma System which emphasizes vibration in 
the teaching of speech to the deaf. This method is referred 
to in the Bibliography on Speech, Chapter XXIX. 
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VII. Epucation 

The History and Progress of the Education of the Deaf. 
In the Proceedings of the First Convention is a forty page 
history of the early education of the deaf by H. P. Peet 
(1). This paper gives an excellent and complete account 
of the early teachers of the deaf and their methods. At the 
Fifth Convention Dr. Peet presented the second phase of 
this thesis, which considered the history and methods of 
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Samuel Heinicke, Thomas Braidwood, Charles Michel De 
L’Epee and their followers (3). Another paper of histori- 
cal interest was ‘‘A Sketch of the Life of Baron De Ger- 
ando’”’ given at the Second Convention by Edward Peet 
(2). 

The history of the education of the deaf in America 
was presented at various intervals in the Conventions. Wil- 
liams (5), at the Fifth Convention, discussed the early his- 
tory of the first school at Hartford. A more complete his- 
tory of the Hartford School was given by Perkins (11) 
at the Twenty-first Convention on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of that school. At the Thirteenth 
Convention, Job Williams (7) presented a general picture 
of the education of the deaf at that time (1893). He talked 
about the passing of the language of signs from the schools 
and the introduction of articulation. Gallaudet (8) at the 
next Convention, attacked the oralists for their narrow 
and extreme views and told of other developments in the 
education of the deaf from 1890-1895. At the Centennial 
Anniversary of the founding of the first school for the deaf 
in America (Twenty-first Convention) Hodgson (10) pre- 
sented a paper on the early history of the education of the 
deaf in this country. 


The most complete paper on the history of the education 
of the deaf in America was given at the same Convention 
by Jones (12). He presented a complete over-all view of 
the first hundred years of the education of the deaf in 
America. Included in his talk were such subjects as the 
following: founding of schools, age of admission, the Col- 
lege, vocations, athletics, publications, professional organ- 
izations, the deaf-blind, the partially deaf, day schools, reli- 
gious and missionary work and other topics about the deaf 
and their education. 

Driggs (13) addressed a paper to the Twenty-sixth Con- 
vention in which he discussed the history and present 
trends of day and oral schools. His paper was largely based 
upon the answers of twelve outstanding educators to these 
two questions: ‘‘What have been the forward steps in the 
education of the deaf during the last forty years?’’ and 
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‘‘In your farseeing mind’s eye what are the several for- 
ward movements in the education of the deaf today’’* At 
the same Convention, Smith (14) delivered a paper on the 
history of the Convention up to that date, much of which 
was taken from his own personal experiences. 


Two recent papers, one by Horn and the other by Silver- 
man indicated future trends in the education of the deaf. 
Horn (16), speaking at the Thirty-first Convention, dis- 
cussed the education of the deaf from the viewpoint of an 
outsider. He listed many needs which he noted in the field. 
Several of the points he raised were the need for 1. guid- 
ance for parents and children, 2. an evaluation of the suc- 
cess of the oral method with any and all children, and 3. 
greater interest in the deaf by the medical profession. Sil- 
verman (17), at the next Convention, predicted improve- 
ment in the education of the deaf through the use of con- 
tinued research and study. 

Histories of various state schools were also given in the 
Conventions. These were as follows: Illinois (4), Minnesota 
(6), Wisconsin (9), and New Jersey (15); the history of 
the Hartford School: has been mentioned previously. 

Education: General_—General improvement of the sys- 
tems of educating the deaf was the theme of many papers. 
G. O. Fay (23) at the Tenth Convention, discussed the 
various ways of educating the deaf; he felt that the teacher 
should teach by the method he thought best. At the same 
Convention, Goodman (25) discussed education in terms 
of 1. the pupils, 2. the institutions, 3. the methods, and 
4. the teachers. He concluded that the teachers are the 
most important. 


The mental condition of the uneducated deaf mute was 
the subject of three papers at the Thirteenth Convention. 
Porter (27) and Swiler (28) agreed that deaf children 
are much like hearing children and that their ideas of na- 
ture were much like those of savages. Downing (29) point- 
ed out that the cause of deafness sometimes also affects 
the mind. 


*26 :10 
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Crouter (26), at the Sixteenth Convention, noted many 
defects in the system of educating the deaf. He suggested 
several possible remedies. Jones (30), at the Nineteenth 
Convention, made suggestions as to the best way to prepare 
the deaf for life. Hughes (33), in 1920, at the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Pennsylvania School at Mt. Airy, his 
alma mater, praised the education of the deaf but pointed 
out that there is a tendency to produce uniformity and 
lack of initiative. 

Methods used outside the field of the education of the 
deaf were quite often introduced into the convention. 
‘*Pestalozzi and His Methods,’’ was discussed by Jenkins 
(22) and ‘‘The Montessori Method,’’ by George (32) at 
the Ninth and Twentieth Conventions, respectively. At the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-ninth Conventions, respectively, 
MeDaniels (25) and Washburne (48) discussed the pro- 
ject method and progressive education. 

A great many addresses and papers were presented on 
more recent educational theories and practices at the later 
Convention. These deal with such subjects as 1. objectives, 
2. purposes, 3. trends, 4. needs, 5. philosophy, and 6. pro- 
gress of modern education (37) (39) (40) (42) (45) (46) 
(49) (50) (52). 

The subject of papers by Gruver (34) and Gray (36), 
at the Twenty-second Conventions, respectively, was back- 
ward children. Flowers (31) discussed the possibilities in 
the field of education for the Negro deaf at the Twentieth 
Convention. 

Education as related to the state, country or world was 
presented in various papers to recent Conventions (41) 
(44) (48) (51). Gettle (47) pointed out to the Thirty-first 
Convention that most of man’s improvements have been 
in material things and that there is great need for social, 
political, and economic improvement. 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy (53) spoke on ‘‘The Role of the 
Parents in the Education of the Deaf,’’ at the Tirty-third 
Convention. She explained how her correspondence course 
for parents was constantly improved by suggestions from 
both parents and children. 
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The use of visual aids was recommended by Hester (38) 
at the Twenty-eighth Convention. Hamilton (54), at the 
Thirty-third, explained the difficulties involved in getting 
satisfactory results from the use of movies. 


Education and the Schools. The relationship that exists 
between the public schools and the schools for the deaf 
have been noted on many occasions. Gillett (55), as early 
as the Fourth Convention, pointed out that the methods 
used in schools for the deaf could be applied to great ad- 
vantage in public schools. At the Twenty-second Conven- 
tion, Dr. Rowland (72) emphasized that a good educational 
system recognized individual differences and that the deaf 
are part of the public school system just as anyone else. 
Tittsworth (77) told the members of the Thirty-second 
Convention that ideas taken from tlie public schools could 
be a great aid to little deaf children. She emphasized espe- 
cially, materials for primary work such as doll houses, 
blocks, clay, wood, pictures, books, and kalsomine paints. 
Dunlap (74) presented another point of view at the Thirty- 
first Convention by pointing out how work with the deaf 
contributes knowledge to the larger problem of the educa- 
tion of hearing children. 


Several papers have been presented about the relation- 
ship of deaf alumni to their alma maters. Patterson (63) 
and Allabough (64) agreed at the Thirteenth Convention 
that the conduct of alumni reflected the training and edu- 
cation they had received. McIlvaine (73), in a report on 
the alumni of the Pennsylvania School, stated that the 
deaf were above the general public in proportion of self- 
supporting persons and in the proportinate number that 
entered college. 

Papers on morals, character building, and extra-curri- 
cular activities are properly considered in the Chapter on 
Social and Character Development, but are included here 
because of their educational implications. Social aids such 
as the school museums and notebooks were discussed at the 
Twenty-seventh and Twenty-ninth Conventions, respec- 
tively, by Tracy (65) and Long (66). 

Education of the Deaf in Foreign Lands. One of the 
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more interesting aspects of the Convention were the ocea- 
sional papers delivered by foreign educators or Americans 
who had observed foreign schools on the progress of the 
education of the deaf in other countries. At the Thirteenth 
Convention Ferreri (78) and Rosing (79) reported on 
education in Italy and Norway, respectively. 

At the next Convention, Hintz (80) reported on data 
collected by the Volta Bureau regarding the education of 
the deaf in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Scandinavia, Rus- 
sia, and Australia. Included in the same Proceedings was a 
rather complete report of the institutions in Great Britain 
by Shaw (81). 

Steinke (82) and Hobart (83) presented to the Fifteenth 
Conventions their observations of foreign schools they had 
visited in Europe. Wright (85), who traveled widely in his 
observations of schools for the deaf, delivered to the 
Twenty-fourth Convention, an interesting account of some 
of the one hundred and three schools he had visited. His 
visits took him to North and South America, Europe, and 
the Orient. He concluded from his observations that the 
difficulty of teaching speech lies in the difficulty of the 
English language which he considered more difficult for 
speech reading than Italian, German, Spanish or French. 

Kawamoto gave interesting lectures concerning the 
education of the deaf in Japan at the Twenty-third (85) 
and Twenty-eighth Conventions (87). Banerji (84) sum- 
marized the work of educating the deaf in India for the 
Thirty-third Convention, Miss Breitwieser (88) at the 
Thirty-first Convention, explained the system of schools 
and educational devices used for educating the deaf in 
South Africa. 
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Part I AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


A. J. Hammerslaugh 
150 Waverly Place 
New York 14, N.Y. 


Success Despite Handicap, by Dr. 
Alfred Wiener. 1937. N. Y. 
The Paisley Press. Pamphlet, 
30p. Price, $0.25. (Dr. Wiener 
is very hard of hearing). 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


The Rest of My Life, by Carolyn 
Wells. 1937. Cloth, 295p. (Out 
of print). (Miss Wells, a noted 
authoress, was very hard of 
hearing). 


The Maemillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Even The Night, by Raymond 
Leslie Goldman. 1947. Cloth, 
196p. Price, $2.50. (The auto- 
biography of a deaf man who 
finally triumphed over his vari- 
ous misfortunes). 


Four Continent Book Corp. 
253 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


How I Perceive the World, Auto- 

biography of Olga Skorokhod- 
ova. (In Russian). 1947. Mos- 
cow and Leningrad. Academy 
of Pedagogic. 198p. Price, 
$1.00. 
(Olga Skorokhodova is a deaf 
and blind girl; the book is the 
first volume of her trilogy cov- 
ering her life). 


French & European Publications, 
Ine. 

610 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Journal of Marie Leneru. Price, 
$3.75. (The subject of this 
Journal was deaf). 
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The Viking Press 
18 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Cotton in My Ears, by Frances 
Warfield. 1948. Cloth, 152p. 
Price, $2.75. (The autobio- 
graphy of a _hard-of-hearing 
woman. See her story, ‘‘I Know 
What It Means to be Deaf’’ 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 
March 13, 1948). 


Miss G. Gertrude Hoopes 
Homewood Apts. 2B 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Out of the Running, by G. 
Gertrude Hoopes. 1939. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas 
Paper bound, 158p. Price, 
$1.00. (An autobiography of a 
mentally superior woman, who 
has been unable to walk or talk. 
She uses the double-hand man- 
ual alphabet and some natural 
gestures to communicate). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


And Hearing Not, by Earnest 
Almo Calkins. 1946. Cloth, 
387p. Price, $3.75. 


Marshall Jones Company 
Francetown, N. H. 


Forty Years of Silence, by 
Clifford A. Brown. 1946. Cloth, 
80p. Price, $2.00. 


Whittlesey House 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


It Took Nine Tailors, by Adolphe 
Menjou and M. M. Musselman. 
1948. Cloth, 238p. Price, $3.50. 
(The book gives a brief ac- 
count of the old silent films 
and the ability of the deaf to 
read the lips of the actors). 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Great Morning, by Osbert Sitwell. 
3650p. Price, $4.00. (On p. 249, 
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autobiography). 1947. 
there is mentioned a deaf lady, 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams). 


Philosophical Library Ine. 
15 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The Diary and Sundry Observ- 
ations of Thomas Alva Edison, 
edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 
1948. Cloth, 247p. Price $4.75. 
(On pp. 44-55, Edison speaks 
of his deafness). 


Army Medical Library 
Photoduplication Dept. 
Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington 25, D.C. - 


Autobiography of George Tait, a 
Deaf-Mute, who first gave In- 
structions to the Deaf and 
Dumb in the City of Halifax. 
llth Ed. 1890. 33pp. Photo- 
print, $1.50. 


The World Publishing Co. 
2231 West 110th Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Hearing Is Believing, by Marie 
Hays Heiner. 1949. Cloth, 126p. 
Price, $2.00. (President of the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center, Mrs. Heiner has writ- 
ten her autobiography which is 
a ‘‘heartwarming and imspir- 
ing story of a woman’s victory 
over deafness. ’’) 


Peter Smith 
321 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Autobiography of Amos Kendall, 
edited by his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Stickney. Reprinted, 1949. 
Price, $7.50. 


The Ward Ritchie Press 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

I Married a New Englander, by 
Marion Almy Lippitt. 1947. 
Cloth. 75pp. Price, $2.50. 

pp. 42-49 Chap. IV, ‘‘The 

Truly Great’’ (About ‘‘ Aunt 

Jeanie’’, Jeanie Lippitt Wee- 

den, who as a little deaf girl, 
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was taught to read the lips by 
Alexander G. Bell). 


Chapman & Grimes, Publishers 

Boston, Mass. 

I Married a New Englander, by 
Marion Almy Lippitt. Rev. edi- 
tion. 1949. 62pp. Price, $2.50. 


Part 2. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Universitetsforlaget 

Aaboulevarden 49 

Aarhus 1, Denmark 

Bibliografi over Litteratur vedro- 
rende Dovstummevaesenet i 
Danmark, 1772-1937, by Kir- 
sten Sogaard. 1939. Pamphlet, 
77p. Price, danish crowns 3.22 
($0.70). (Bibliography of liter- 
ature on the deaf in Denmark 
from 1772-1937). 


L. Rodstein 

17, rue Cujas 

Paris 5e, France 

Surdite, surdi-mutite et mutisme 
dans le Theatre francaise, par 
M. Rene Bernard, docteur es- 
lettres, professeur a 1’Institu- 
tion Nationale des Sourds- 
Muets de Paris, avee preface de 
M. Xeridat, directeur de 1’In- 
stitution de Paris. 1941. 425p. 
Tilus. Price, 300 frances. (List- 
ing many books and plays on 
the subject of deafness in lit- 
erature). 

Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de 
1’Institution Nationale des 
Sourds-Muets de Paris. Ouv- 
reges en Langue Francaise en- 
tres jusqu’en 1940. Auteurs, 
par Rene Bernard, Docteur es 
Lettres. 1941. 199p. 10 plan- 
ches hors texte. 


Bernard 

5, rue Vanquelin 

Paris 5, France 

Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de 
L’Institution Nationale des 
Sourds-Muets de Paris. Ouv- 
rages en Langues Etrangeres 
entres jusqu’en 1940. Auteurs, 
par Rene Bernard, Docteur es 
Lettres. 1941. 93p. 
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Librairie E. Droz 
25, rue de Tournon 
Paris 6, France 


Le Beque sur la scene francaise, 
par M. Rene Bernard, docteur 
es lettres, professeur a L’Insti- 
tution Nationale des Sourds- 
Muets de Paris. 1945. Bro- 
chure, 66p. Illus. 


The Manchester University Press 
8-10 Wright Street 
Manchester 15, England 


Catalogue of the Library for the 
Edueation of the Deaf, com- 
piled by C. W. E. Leigh, M.A. 
1932. Cloth, 143 p. Price, lls. 
3rd. net. 


Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Index-Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice. U. S. Army. (Army Medi- 
cal Library). Authors and Sub- 
jects, 4th Series. Vol. IV, 1939. 
Cloth, 757p. Price, $2.00. (List 
of books and articles on Deaf- 
ness, Deaf-Mutes, etec., pp. 
27-42.) 

Index Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Of- 
fice. U. §. Army. (Army Medi- 
eal Library). Authors and Sub- 
jects, 4th Series. Vol. IX. K-L. 
1945. Cloth, 1392p. Price, 
$4.75. pp. 956-957, Lip read- 
ing. 

Bibliography of research studies 

in education in: 

1929-30. (Education Bulletin 
13, 1931). 475p. Price, 85e 
1933-34. (Education Bulletin 
16, 1932). 495p. Price, 50c 
1932-33. (Education Bulletin 
7, 1934). 349p. Price, 25¢ 
1933-34. (Education Bulletin 
5, 1935). 328p. Price, 25c 
1937-38. (Education Bulletin 
1939, no. 5). 400p. Price, 35c 
1939-40. (Education Office; 
Bulletin 1941, no. 5). 404p. 
Price, 50¢ 

(Each Bulletin has a list of 
Master’s and Doctoral Theses 


on the deaf and the hard of 
hearing). 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 
960 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 


Bibliography of Speech Educa- 
tion, compiled by Lester Thons- 
sen and Elizabeth_Fatherson, 
with the assistance of Dorothea 
Thonssen. Cloth, 800pp. 1939. 
(sold on the service basis) — 
pp. 645-668—Speech of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. 


Parr 3. BIOGRAPHIES 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
724 N. Meridan Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Aleck Bell, Ingenious Boy, by 
Mabel Cleland Widdemer. 1947. 
Cloth, 200p. Illus. Price, $1.75. 
(A biography of Alexander 
Graham Bell). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Juliette Low, by Mildred Mastin 
Pace. 1947. Cloth, 186p. Illus. 
Price, $2.00. (The founder of 
the Girl Scouts, Juliette Low, 
was hard of hearing). 

Goya: A Biography, by Charles 
G. Poore. 1938. Illus. Cloth, 
293p. Price, $3.50. (Goya, the 
noted Spanish artist, was 
deaf ). 

The Letters of George Meredith, 
Collected and edited by his son. 
2 vols. Price, $5.00. (George 
Meredith, the celebrated author, 
was very hard of hearing). 


Girl Seouts 

National Equipment Service 
155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts. 
Price, $1.00. 
Juliette Low. Price, $0.40. 
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Julian Messener, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


The Talking Wire; The Story of 
Alexander Graham. Bell, by 
Orlando John Stevenson. Illus. 
by Laurence Dresser. 1947. 
Biblio. Cloth. 213p. Price, 
$2.50. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


South America Called Them, by 
Wolfgang Von Hagen. 1945. 
Illus. Cloth, 311p. Price, $3.75. 
(Includes an _ account of 
the great French naturalist, 
Charles Marie de la Conda- 
mine, who became deaf late in 
life). 

The American Leonardo: The 
Life of Samuel F. B. Morse, 
by Carleton Mabee. 1943. Illus. 
Cloth, 420p. Price, $5.00. (In- 
eluding accounts of Morse’s 
second wife, who was deaf, and 
of Gallaudet College). 


American T’phone & T’graph Co. 
195 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Alexander Graham Bell, A Tri- 
bute to the Inventor of the 
Telephone on the One Hundred- 
th Anniversary of his Birth. 


1847-1947. Pamphlet, 31p. Free. 


Harvard University Press 
38 Quincey Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Journey Into Fame: The Life of 
Daniel Chester French, by Mar- 
garet French Cresson. 1947. 
Cloth, xvi + 317p. 42 illus. 
Price, $4.50. (The daughter of 
the noted sculptor has included 
accounts of the Gallaudet 
statue). 


Henry D. Bates 
Carlisle, Mass. 


Masters in Art, a series of illus- 
trated monographs on the lives 


of the following deaf artists: 

1. Pintoricchio. 1904. Pam- 
phlet, 46p. Price, $0.50. 

2. Goya. 1906. Pamphlet, 46p. 
Price, $0.50. 

3. Reynolds. 1900. Pamphlet, 
36p. Price, $0.50. 


Whittlesey House 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Admiral Halsey’s Story, by Fleet 
Admiral William F. Halsey, 
U. S. N. and Lieutenant Com- 
mander J. Bryan III, U.S.N.R. 
1947. Cloth, 310p. Price, $4.00. 
(His deafness is mentioned in 
his book). 


S. Rosenthal & Co. 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Reds. Official Souvenir Book, 
edited by George S. Rosenthal. 
1947. Pamphlet, 40p. Price, 
$0.50. (Including a long ace- 
eount of William ‘‘Dummy’’ 
Hoy, a deaf ball qlayer, who 
was once a member of the 
‘*Reds’’ baseball team). 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Beethoven. Life of a Conqueror, 
by Emil Ludwig. Translated 
from the German. 1943. Cloth, 
356p. Pice, $4.00. 


The Johns Hopkins Press 
Homewood 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Jerome Cardan, by James Eck- 
man. Supplements to the Bul- 
letin of the History of Medi- 
cine, No. 7. 1946. 120p. Price, 
$2.00. (Cardan (1501-1576), 
a physician of Milan, was the 
first to orginiate a method for 
the instruction of the deaf. 
This fact is mentioned in his 
biography). (This work was 
done as a thesis in the Depart- 
ment of History, Graduate 
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School, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.) 


National Academy of Sciences 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Biographical Memoir of Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, 1847-1922, 
by Harold S. Osborne. Bio- 
graphical Memoirs, Vol. XXIII 
—First Memoir. 1943. Pam- 
phlet, 29p. 

Biographical Memoir of Freder- 
ick Augustus Porter Barnard, 
1809-1889, by Charles B. Daven- 
port. Biographical Memoir, Vol. 
XX—Tenth Memoir. 1939. 
Pamphlet, 259-272pp. (Barnard 
was very hard of hearing and 
taught in the New York School 
for the Deaf before becoming 
President of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City). 

Memoir upon the Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human 
Race, by Alexander Graham 
Bell. (A paper presented to the 
National Academy of Sciences 
at New Haven, November 13, 
1883). Large pamphlet 86p. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The Proper Bostonians, by Amory 
Cleveland. 1947. Cloth, 381p. 
Price, $4.50. (One of the char- 
acters in this story of Boston 
is hard-of-hearing). 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Pioneer American Educators, by 
Mildred Sandison Fenner and 
Eleanor C. Fishburn. 1944, 
160pp. Price, $1.00.—pp.49-56, 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 


Part 4, CONTEMPORARY NOVELS 


Julian Messener, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


I was Christabel, by Christine 
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Whiting Parmenter. 1938. 
Cloth, 207p. Price, $2.00. (The 
authoress of this novel is deaf) 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

432 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Books by Christine Whiting Par- 
menter, who is very deaf. (See 
her autobiography, ‘‘How To 
Be Happy Though Deaf’’ in 
Catholic World for November, 

1935, pp. 160-165) : 

Fair Were the Days. 1947. Cloth, 
250p. Price, $2.75. (‘‘ Romantic 
novel about a small New Eng- 
land town at the end of the 
century. Mrs. Parmenter’s 
nineteenth novel.’’) 

Lights and a Star! (A Christ- 
mas story). 1941. 28p. Price, 
$0.50. 

Other books by the same author- 
ess obtainable from Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., N. Y.: 

A Golden Age. 1942. Cloth, 352p. 
Price, $1.00. 

As the Seed is Sown. 1940. Cloth, 
389p. 

The Kings of Beacon Hill. 1935. 
Cloth, 384p. 

Swift Waters. Cloth, 420p. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Old Junk, a novel, by H. M. Tom- 
linson. 1920. 104p. Price, $2.00. 
(The author, an Englishman, 
is quite hard of hearing). 

The Brandons, by Angela Thir- 
kell. 1939. Cloth, 358p. Price, 
$3.00. (One of the minor char- 
acters in the novel is deaf). 


The MacMillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Morning Light, by Henry Major 
Tomlinson. 1947. Cloth, 304p. 
Price, $3.00. 

The Turn of the Tide, by Henry 

' Major Tomlinson. 1947. Cloth, 
182p. Price, $2.50. (Mr. Tom- 
linson, a noted English writer, 
is hard-of-hearing). 
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Coward-McCann, Ine. 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Books by Raymond Leslie Gold- 
man, who is both deaf and par- 


alyzed: 

The Good Fight, an autobio- 
graphy. 1935. Cloth, 194p. 
Price,$1.50. 


Out of Bail, a novel. 1937. Cloth, 
316p. Price, $2.00. 

Murder Without Motive. 1938. 
Cloth, 248p. Price, $2.00. 

The Snatch. 1940. Cloth, 284p. 
Price, $2.00. 

Murder Behind the Mike. 
Cloth, 273p. Price, $2.00. 
Death Plays Solitaire. Cloth, 

250p. Price, $2.00. 


1942 


Ziff Davis Publishing Co. 
185 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Purple Shells (a mystery), 
by Raymond Leslie Goldman. 
1947. Cloth, 228p. Price, $1.98. 
(The author is deaf). 


Greenberg Publishers 
201 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Roger the Lodger, a novel, by 
Elizabeth R. Roberts. 1947. 
Cloth, 217p. Price, $2.50. (One 
of the characters is a deaf 
grandmother of ninety). 


Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
Garden City, New York 


Novels by Ellen Glasgow, who is 
hard of hearing: 

The Battleground, a novel of the 
Civil War. Price, $2.50. 

The Sheltered Life. Price, $2.50. 

Let Us Have Faith, by Helen 
Keller. 1940. Price, $1.25. 

The Story of My Life, an auto- 
biography, by Helen Keller. 
Reissue, 1947. Price, $2.50. 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


In The Blazing Light, A Novel 
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on the life of Goya, by Max 
White. 1947. Cloth, 318p. Price, 
$2.75. (Francisco Goya, the 
noted Spanish artist, was 
deaf). 


Harper & Bros. 
49 E. 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Seed beneath the snow, a novel, 
by Ignazio Silone. Trans. from 
the Italian. 1942. Cloth, 360p. 
Price, $2.75. (One of the char- 
aeters in the story is Infante, 
the half-idiot deaf-mute). 


The Vanguard Press 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A Room for the Night, by Paul- 
ine Leader. 1946. Cloth, 275p. 
Tilus. Price, $2.50. (Mrs. Lead- 
er is deaf. Her autobiography, 
‘*And No Birds Sing’’ pub- 
lished in 1931, is out-of-print). 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Historical novels by Mary Johns- 
ton (1870-1936), who was hard 
of hearing: 

Cease Firing, $2.75. 
The Long Roll, $2.75. 
Lewis Rand, $2.75. 
Audrey, $2.50. 

To Have and To Hold. 
433p. $2.50. 

Prisoners of Hope, $2.50. 


1934. 


Simon & Schuster, Ine. 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


The Sugarplum Staircase, by 
Richard English. 1947. 218p. 
(Mr. English was deaf, but an 
operation cured his deafness. 
See his article, ‘‘I Can Hear 
Again’’, in the June 1, 1946 
issue of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post). 
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Part 5, GENERAL 


Rinehart & Co., Ine. 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Hearing and Deafness: 
man’s Guide, by Hallowell 
Davis, M.D., Editor. 1947. 
Cloth, 496p. Illus. Price, $5.00. 


A Lay- 


State Service Bureau 
Wisconsin Association of Deaf 
4068 North 13th Street 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

The Deaf In Wisconsin. 
Pamphlet, 24p. 

Out of the Silence, by the Rev. 
Arthur G. Leisman. 1947. Book- 
let, 48p. Price, $0.75. (The 
author is deaf and well known 
for his work among the deaf 
in Wisconsin). 


1946. 


Clarke School Alumni Association 

Clarke School for the Deaf 

46 Round Hill 

Northampton, Mass. 

Clarke School and Its Alumni, 
1867-1947, edited by Alice Man- 
ning Williams and John 
Blake. 1947. Cloth, 155p. Illus. 
Cloth cover, $2.00; board 
cover, $3.00. 


Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Science Year Book of 1946, edited 
by J. D. Ratcliff. (out-of-print) 
pp.141-148, New hope for the 
deaf, by L. M. Miller. 

The Readers Digest Reader, by 
the Readers Digest Staff. 1940. 
Cloth, 495p. Price, $1.49. 
19€-198, On 
Being Deaf, by Warren M. 
Smaltz. 


Beechhurgt Press 

116 East 19th St. 

New York 3, N. Y. 

5,000,000 Casualties on the Home 
Front, by Louise Neuschutz. 
1947. Cloth, 184p. Price, $3.50. 
(A brief mention is given to 
the deaf and the hard-of-hear- 
ing). 
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Doctors, Drugs and Steel, by Ed- 
ward Podolsky. 1946. Cloth, 
384p. Price, $3.75. 

pp. 146-149, Mak- 
ing the deaf hear again. 


American Philosophical 
Society Tibrary 
Photoduplication Service 
222 Drexel Building 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


Cadmus, or a treatise on the ele- 
ments of written language— 
with an essay on the mode of 
teaching the surd, or deaf and 
dumb to speak, by William 
Thornton. Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 3 (1793), pp. 262-319, 
(The essay alone covers 10 
pages). (Out-of-print, but mi- 
cro-films or enlargement prints 
may be obtained at reasonable 
cost by writing to the above 
address. First American publi- 
cation on the deaf). 


Muncie Institute for Hearing 
515 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Prevention and Cure of Deafness 
through Muncie Reconstruction 
Method, by Dr. Curtis H. Mun- 
cie. 7th Rev. Ed. 1944. Pam- 
phet, 75p. 


Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children 
160 North LaSalle Street 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child- 
ren in Illinois. 1947. Paper 
bound, 59p. 


Superintendent 

California State School for Deaf 
Parker and Waring Streets 
Berkeley 5, California 


Suggestions for Parents of the 
Pre-School Deaf Child. 1948. 
Booklet, 38p. 


University of Kentucky 
College of Education 
Bureau of School Service 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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A Proposed Program for the Care 
and Edueation of Kentucky’s 
Handicapped Children, Based 
Upon Current Practice and 
Philosophy Within the State 
and Throughout the United 
States, by Sherman G. Crayton. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Vol. VII, Sept., 
1934, No. 1. Paper bound, 268p. 
Price, $0.50. 

pp. 96-136 (The 
Deaf and the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing). 


Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston 6, Mass. 


I Saw the Russian People, by 
Ella Winter. 1945. Cloth, 309p. 
Price, $3.00. (pp. 173-175 give 
an account of an _ interview 
with Professor Rau on the 
education of the deaf in Rus- 
sia). 


The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


Loss of Hearing No. 1273. Pam- 
phlet. 


Superintendent 
Louisiana State School for Deaf 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Survey of Textbooks Used in 
American Schools for the Deaf. 
Tabulated by Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf. 1936. 
Pamphlet, 92p. Price, $1.00. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Oralism and Auralism, Official 
Organ of the National Forum 
on Deafness and Speech Path- 
ology. Transactions of the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
March 1-15, 1947. Price, $1.00. 


Transactions of the Thirty-First 
Annual Meeting, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 18-19, 1949. 
Pamphlet, 95p. Price, $1200. 
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University of California Press 
Berkeley, California 


Essays in Biology in honor of 

Herbert M. Evans, by his friends. 
1943. Illus. Cloth, 688p. Price, 
$10.00. 


pp. 149-155, Prevention 
of Deafness by 8. J. Crowe. 


Social Science Research Council 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Adjustment to Physical Handi- 
cap and Illness: A Survey of 
the Social Psychology of Physi- 
que and Disability, by Roger 
G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, 
and Mollie R. Gonick. Bulletin 
55, 1946. 383p. Price, $2.00. 

160-227, Chap. V, 

Somatopsychological Signifie- 

ance of Impaired Hearing. 

(Good bibliography at end of 

each chapter). 


Russell Sage Foundation 

130 East 22nd Street 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Social Work Year Book, 1949. 
Edited by Margaret H. Hod- 
ges. 1949. Cloth, 714p. Price, 
$4.50. 10th Issue. Index. Biblio. 
The Deaf and the Hard-of- 
Hearing. 


The University of Chicago Press 

5750 Ellis Avenue 

Chicago 37, Illinois 

The Social Science Review, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3, Sept., 1947. Price, 
1.75. pp. 375-386. Ameri- 
can Social Welfare History 
Select Documents. The Work 
of Thomas H. Gallaudet and 
the Teaching of the Deaf, by 
Edith Abbott. One illus. 


Department of Commerce 

Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D. C. 

The Deaf-Mute Population of the 

United States. 1920. A statistical 
analysis of the data obtained 
at the fourteenth decennial 
census. 1928. Pamphlet, 159p. 
Price, $0.25. 
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Science Digest Inc. 
200 East Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


The Science Digest Reader. 1947. 
Cloth, 310 p. Price, $3.00. —— 
pp. 182-187, Helping the deaf 
to hear, by Will Irwin. 


West Virginia State College 
Institute, W. Va. 


The Mental Abilities of Twenty- 
nine Deaf and Partially Deaf 
Negro Children, by Carlton B. 
Goodlett and Vivian R. Greene. 
West Virginia State College 
Bulletin, June, 1940, Series No. 
4, Phamphlet, 23p. 


Miss Bessie Pugh 

School for the Deaf 

Flint, Michigan 

Steps in Language for the Deaf 
Illustrated in the Fitzgerald 
Key, by Bessie Pugh. 1948, 71 
p. Illus. Price, $1.50. 


Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington D. C. 


The hard of hearing and the 
deaf. A digest of state laws 
affecting the hard of hearing 
and the deaf, with supplemen- 
tary notes on administrative 
acts, orders, and policies. (77th 
Congress, 1st session, House 
Document 151). 1941. 112p. 
Price, $0.15. 

The hard of hearing and the deaf. 
A digest of state laws affecting 
the acoustically handicapped, 
with supplementary notes on 
administrative acts, orders, 
and policies. (78th Congress. 
Ist session, House Document 
154). 1943. 122p. Price $0.15. 


Aid to the Physically Handicap- 
ped. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Subcommittee 
to Investigate Aid to the Phys- 
ically Handicapped. House of 
Representatives, 78th Congress, 
2nd session. 25 Parts p. 1-2986. 
1944-46. 
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Part 3 Aid to the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Sept. 12, 
13, and 14, 1944. Washington, 
D.C. 1945. pp. 239-351. Paper, 
25e. 


Part 4, New York City 
October 2, 3, and 4, 1944. pp. 
353-662. Paper, 35c. 

Part 5, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

October 17 and 18, 1944. 1945. 

663-820. Paper, 20e. 

Part 6, Detroit, Mich., 

October 19-20, 1944. 1945, pp. 

821-979. Paper, 20c. 

Part 23, H.R. 5206. April 

30, May 1-16, 1946. pp. 2289- 
2602. Paper, 50c. 
(Each Part contains state- 
ments made by educators of the 
deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons. The remaining Parts 
which are not given here deal 
with other classes of physically 
handicapped. Most of them are 
out-of-print ). 

The Army’s Aural Rehabilitation 
Program for the Deafened. TB 
Med. 195, April 1, 1947. Price, 
5e. 

Annual Report of the Federal 
Security Agency for the fiscal 
year 1947. Washington, D.C. 
1948. Cloth, 632p. Price, $1.75. 
——pp. 250-251. Columbia Ins- 
titution for the Deaf. 

Laws relating to the Physically 
Handicapped. Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor. 
House of Representatives, 79th 
Congress, 2nd Session on Aid 
to the Physically Handicapped. 
Special compilation to Novem- 
ber 15, 1945. Washington, D.C. 
1946 2283p. Price, 35¢e. (This 
pamphlet also contains all fed- 
eral and state laws on matters 
pertaining to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing). 

Guide for placement of physic- 
ally impaired; prepared by 
Medical Division, 4th ed., Oct- 
ober, 1946. 1947. Paper, 337p. 
Price, 60e. 


Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped. Information for 
the placement of disabled ap- 
plicants in competitive em- 
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ployment. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. Revised, 
Feb., 1945. Paper, 136p. Price, 


25e. 


pp. 51-54. Hearing and 
Speech Handicaps. 


The Performance of Physically 
Impaired Workers in Manufac- 
turing Industries. A Report 
prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the Vet- 
erans Administration. Bulletin 
No. 923, 1948. Price, 55e. 


The University of Texas Press 
Austin, Texas 


Handbook for Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children, by James 
Knight, Editor. 1947. Paper, 
175p. Price, $1.00. 


State Board of Education 
Wilmington, Del. 


Procedure for the Reporting of 
Handicapped Children, for Psy- 
cho-Educational and Audiomet- 
trie Examinations, and for the 
Establishment of Special Class- 
es, by J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
1946, Paper, 44p. Price, $0.20. 


National Catholic 
Association 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 


Educational 


Bulletins, containing the proceed- 
ings and addresses of the an- 
nual conventions of the Nation- 
al Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation, Vol. IV to Vo. XLV, 
Nov., 1907 to Aug., 1948. Price 
per Bulletin, $1.00. ( Vol. 
XXXIV and XXXVI are out- 
of-print). (Each Bulletin has 
the proceedings and addresses 
for the Catholic Deaf Educa- 
tion Section. No meeting of 
the Deaf Section was held in 
1926; 1928; 1934-1939; 1943; 
1945). 
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Journal of Southern History 

James W. Patton, Secretary- 
Treasurer 

North Carolina State College 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Journal of Southern History, Vol. 
XIII, No. 4, Nov., 1947. Single 
copy, $0.75. 

——pp. 556-566, The First 
Attempt to Establish an Oral 
School for the Deaf and Dumb 
in the United States, by Betty 
Miller Unterberger. 


National Education Association 
of the U. S. 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association. (The 
following volumes for the years 
stated are available at $3.00 
per copy: 1899, 1902-4, 1906- 
24, 1928-32, 1934, 1935-1947). 
(Each volume has a section on 
problems relative to the educa- 
tion of the deaf, principally on 
lip reading. No papers on the 
deaf given in 1906, 1908, 1914, 
1918-1921, 1923-1926, 1942- 
1947). 


National Association of the Deaf 
Robert M. Greenmun, Secy-Treas. 
School for the Deaf 

Rome, New York 


Proceedings of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. Twen- 
tieth Triennial Convention. 
Louisville, Ky., July 1-7, 1946. 
Bulletin, 84p. 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


The Human Mind, by K. A. 
Menninger. 3rd Ed. 1945. Cloth 
517p. Price, $5.00. 

pp. 167-169, ete. 

ness and the Deaf). 


(Deaf- 


The Maemillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Normal Lives for the Disabled, by 
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Edna Yost and Lillian M. Gil- 
breth. 1944. Cloth, 298p. Price, 
$3.00. 

——pp.. 167-169, 176 (Deaf) 
pp. 257-258 (Deafness as 
an asset) 


The Naylor Company 
918 N. St. Marys Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Wave of the Gulf, by Jesse A. 
Ziegler. 1938. 354p. Price, 
$3.50. (Mr. Ziegler, who died 
in 1947, was hard of hearing. 
The book is a history of the 
Texas Gulf Coast from 1824 to 
1938). 

The Texas Reader, An Anthology 
of Romantic History, Bio- 
graphy, Legends, Folklore and 
Epie Stories of the Lone Star 
State edited by C. Stanley 
Banks and Grace Taylor Me- 
Millan. 1947. Cloth, 291p. Price, 
$3.50. 

—pp. 82, 113. 
‘*Deaf’’ Smith). 


(Erastus 


University of Chicago Press 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Public Welfare Administration in 
the United States. Selected 
Documents, by Sophonisba 
Preston Breckinridge. (1927). 
1938, 2nd Ed. Cloth, 1229p. 
(Out of Print). 

pp. 98-101. The Kentucky 

Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb. 

pp. 104-105. The Deaf and 

Dumb Children of Massachu- 

setts. 

pp 172-195. (On action 

taken by the Congress on the 

requests for federal aid for the 
schools for the deaf and dumb 
in Connecticut, New York and 

Kentucky, 1818-1824). 


Hispanic Society of America 

155th Street & Broadway 

New York 32, N. Y. 

Hispanic Lace and Lace Making, 
by Florence May, 1939. Price, 
$1.00. 
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(Miss May, who is deaf, grad- 
uated from Gallaudet College 
in 1921. 


D. Appleton-Century Co., Ince. 
35 W. 32nd Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 


The Wild Boy of Aveyron. (Rap- 
ports et Memoires sur le Sau- 
vage de L’Aveyron), by Jean- 


Mare-Gaspard Itard. (Trans. 
from the French). Century 
Psychological Series. 1932. 


Cloth, 104p. Price, $1.50. (Dr. 
Itard was a physician at the 
National Institution for the 
Deaf, Paris. Accounts of the 
deaf are given in the book). 


Mrs. Calvin M. Fackler 
850 W. Lexington Avenue 
Danville, Kentucky 


Early Days in Danville, by Calvin 
M. Fackler. 1941. Louisville, 
Standard Printing Co. Cloth, 
283p. Illus. Price, $3.00. 
——pp. 143-146. The Kentucky 
School for the Deaf. 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


A Study of Teacher Certification 
Requirements Among Public 
Residential Schools for the 
Deaf, by Irving 8S. Fusfeld, 
Litt. D. 1948. Research Depart- 
ment, Gallaudet College. 47p. 


Henry Holt & Co., Ine. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Intelligence Testing: Methods 
and Results, by Rudolf Pint- 
ner, 1931. 2%d Edition. Cloth, 
555p. Price, $2.75. 

pp. 405-425. The Deaf. 

Here Is Your War. Story of the 
Tunisian Campaign, by Ernie 
Pyle. 1943. Cloth, 304p. Price, 
$3.00. (A few accounts are 
‘given of soldiers deafened as a 
result of the war and of Ralph 
Gainer who learned lip read- 
ing). 
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National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

600 S. Michigan Blvd. 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


Children Who Are Exceptional. 
1945. 63p. Price, 50c. 
——pp. 27-29, ‘‘Deafness — 
A Hazard and a Challenge’’. 
by Harriet Montague. 


The University of Chicago 
The Home-Study Department 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Education of the Young Deaf 
Child, by Doris Irene Mirrie- 
lees. 1947. The Home Study 
Department, The University of 
Chicago. 

5 vols. Mimeographed. 

(Vol. 1) Principles and Plans. 
165p. Price, $6.00. 

(Vol.2) Language Teaching. 
179p. Price, $6.50. 

(Vol. 3) Special Subjects and 
Methods. 157p. Price, $5.75. 
(Vol. 4) Speech Teaching. 200p 
Price, $7.00. 

(Vol. 5) Lesson Guide, 400p. 
(not for sale). 


Merck and Company, Ine. 
Rahway, N. J. 


Deafness and Its Probems, by 
M. Martyn Kafka, M.D. Re- 
printed from the Merck Re- 
port, October, 1948. 8pp. 


William Wood & Co. 
Mt. Royal & Guilford Avenues 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


A Textbook of Mental Deficiency 
(Amentia), by Alfred F. Tred- 
gold. 7th Ed. 1947. 534p. Price, 
$8.50. (Contains a few accounts 
of the deaf and deafness). 


Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

Springfied, Illinois 

The Illinois Plan for Special Ed- 
ucation of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Those With Impaired 
Hearing; compiled by Ray 
Graham. 1948. Pamphlet, 57p. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.-Y. 


Medicine of the Ear, by Edmund 
Prince Fowler, Jr., M.D., Se. 
D., Editor. 2nd Ed. 1948. Cloth 
bound, 796 p. 477 illus., 2 color 
plates. Price, $18.00. (Contains 
chapters on deaf-mutism, the 
deaf and hard of hearing, the 
deaf-blind, hearing tests, hear- 
ing aids, ete.) 

Deafness, Tinnitus and Vertigo, 
by Samuel J. Kopetsky, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 1948. Cloth, 314p. 
Illus. Price, $8.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Public Education in the United 
States. A Study and Interpreta- 
tion of American Educational 
History, by Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley. 1934. Rev. Ed. Cloth, 782p. 
Price, $4.25. 

—pp. 577-580 (Education of 
the Deaf) 


State Department of Education 
Division of Special Education 
Austin, Texas 


Special Edueation for Exception- 
al Children in Texas. 1948, 
Bulletin, 161p. 


California State Dept. of 
Education 
Sacramento, California 


Handbook of Information for the 
Hard of Hearing, compiled and 
arranged by Charles G. Bluett. 
1947. Revised edition. Bulletin, 
152p. Price, 50ce. 


The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf 
Morganton, N.C. 


The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf at Morganton 1894- 
1944. The Education of the 
Deaf in North Carolina 1845- 
1945, by Otis A. Betts. 1945. 
Pamphlet, 152p. Price, $1.00. 
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Society for Research in Child 
Development 

National Research Council 

2101 Constitution Avenue 

Washington 25, D.C. 


The hearing of school children. 
A statistical study of audiomet- 
tric and clinical records, by 
Antonio Cioeco and Carroll E. 
Palmer. 1941. 77p. tables, 
diagrs. (Monographs of the 
Society for research in child 
developments, Vol VI (1941), 
No. 3.). Price $1.00. 


Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography. Published Month- 
ly. Subscription price, $5.00 
a year. (Can supply Vol- 
umes 1 to 21, except Vols. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. Each volume 
contains abstracts of articles 
pertaining to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing). 


Harper & Brothers 
51 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Studies in Child Development, by 
Arnold Gesell, M.D. 1948. 224p. 
Price, $4.00.—pp. 175 (Deaf- 

ness). 


Speech Handicapped School Chil- 
ren, by Wendel Johnson, Spen- 
cer F. Brown, James F. Curtis 
Clarence W. Edney, and Jac- 
queline Keaster. 1948. 459pp. 
Index. Price, $3.00. 


Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Developmental Diagnosis. Normal 
and Abnormal Child Develop- 
ment. Clinical Methods and Pe- 
diatric Applications, by Arnold 
Gesell, M.D. and Catherine S. 
Amatruda M.D. Clinic of Child 
Development, Yale University. 
2nd. Ed. 1947. Cloth, 496p. 
Price, $7.50. 

—pp. 269-289. Deafness. 
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‘¢ Ephpheta’’ 

191 Joralemon St. 

Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

Alphabet for Moderns’’. 1948. 
(Extracts taken from ‘‘ Ephph- 
etha—A Modern Catholic Ma- 
gazine for the Deaf’’). Price, 
$2.00. 

Love Without Limit. 1949. Price, 
$2.00. 


Garrard Press 

Champaign, Ill. 

Helping Handicapped Children 
in School, by Edward M. Dolch. 
1948. 349p. 

—pp. 50-53 (Deafness). 


Grune & Stratton, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave 
New York, N.Y. 


Psychopathology and education 
of the brain-injured child, by 
Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E, 
Lehtinen. 1947. 206p. illus. 
Price, $5.00. 

pp. 193-200. brain- 

injured deaf child, by Mary 
Agnes Blair. 

Clinical Audiology, by Maurice 
Saltzman, M.D. 1949. Cloth, 
195p. Price, $5.00. 


Philosophical Library Ince. 
15 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Twentieth Century Speech and 
Voice Correction, edited by 
Emil Froeschels, M.D. 1948. 
321p. Index. Price, $6.00. 
—pp. 75-87, Psychic Deafness 
in Children, by Helen Hulick 
Beebe. 

—pp. 88-102, The Education of 
the Deaf Child, by Helen 
Schick Lane. 

—pp.103-109, Acoustic Educa- 
tion in Children by Augusta 
Jellinek. 
—pp. 110-117, Acoustic Train- 
ing for Adults, by Augusta 
Jellinek. 

_—pp. 142-151, Education- 
al Therapy for the Hard of 
Hearing: Speech Reading, by 
S. Richard Silverman. 
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—pp. 225-235, Hearing Rehabi- 
litation, by Mary Wood White- 
hurst. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


How to Conquer Your Handicaps, 
by Marie Beynon Ray. 1948. 
Cloth, 336p. Price, $3.00. 

—pp. 169-194, ‘*‘Deaf-But Not 
Dumb.’’ 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


The Relationship Among Hear- 
ing Acuity, Speech Production 
and Reading Performance in 
Grade 1A, 1B, 2A, by Lois 
Josephine Rossignol, Ph.D. 
Contributions to Education, 
No. 936. 1948. 50p. Price, $1.85. 


Superintendent 

Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 

Staunton, Virginia 

History of the Education of the 
Deaf in Virginia, by R. Aumon 
Bass. 1949. Cloth, 359p. illus. 
Price, $5.00. 


Voyager Press 
Concord, Mass. 


The Outboard Motor and Boat 
Book, by Robert J. Whittier. 
1949. 149p. 105 illus. Price, 
$2.00. (The author is deaf and 
‘was a student at one time in 
the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, Boston). 


American Educational Research 
Association 

1201—16th Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


‘<Education of Exceptional Child- 
ren Minority Groups.’’ In Re- 
view of Educational Research, 
Vol XI, 1941. June. Price, 
$1.00. 

—pp. 297-314. ‘*‘The Auditor- 
ily and the Speech Handi- 
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capped.’’ Good Bibliography. 
‘‘Edueation of Exceptional 
Children and Minority 
Groups.’’ In Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XIV, 
1944. June. (Out-of-print.) 

—pp. 241-263. ‘‘The Auditor- 
ily and the Speech Handi- 
capped.’’ Good Bibliography. 


Miss Marian Quinn 

Dept. of Special Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Outline of Language for Deaf 
Children, Books One and Two, 
by Edith Buell. Reprinted and 
mimeographed. 1949. 


Phonovisual Products 
P. O. Box 3504 
Washington 7, D. C. 


The Phonovisual Method, by Lu- 
cille D. Schoolfield and Joseph- 
ine B. Timberlake. Rev. Sept. 
1949. Pamphlet, 22p. 


The Volta Bureau 

1537 - 35th St., N.W. 

Washington 7, D.C. 

Straight Language for the Deaf, 
a System of Instruction for 
Deaf Children by Edith Fitz- 
gerald. 4th Edition. 1949. 97p. 
Price, $3.00. 

Clarke School Studies Concerning 
the Heredity of Deafness. 
Monograph I. Pedigree Data, 
1930-1940, by Louise A. Hop- 
kins, M.S. and Ruth P. Guilder, 
M.D. The Division Concerning 
the Heredity of Deafness, Clar- 
ence W. Barron Research De- 
partment. 1949. Large pamph- 
let, 162p. Price, $3.00. 


Waverly Press, Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Acoustic Phonetics, by Martin 
Joos. Language Monograph No. 
23. Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica. 1948, pp. 136. Price, $4.50. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Theory of Hearing, by Ernest 
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Glen Wever. 1949. Cloth, 484p. 
Price, $6.00. 


The Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children 

Office of the Supt. of Public Inst. 

401 Centennial Building 

Springfield 1, Illinois 

If You Have a Deaf Child. A 
Collection of Helpful Hints to 
Mothers of Deaf Children. Pub- 
lished for the Illinois Annual 
School for Mothers of Deaf 
Children, by the University of 
Illinois Press. Urbana, 1949. 
Pamphlet, 134p. 


The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 

19-27 North Jackson Street 

Danville, Illinois 


Public School Audiometry: Prin- 
ciples and Methods, by Loraine 
Anson Dahl. 1949. Cloth, 290p. 
Price, $3.00. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Baltimore, 2, Md. 


Hearing Tests and Hearing In- 
struments, by Leland A. Wat- 
son and Thomas Tolan, M.D. 
1949. Cloth, 597p. Price, $7.00. 

A History of Oto-Laryngology, 
by R. Scott Stevenson, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. and Douglas Guthrie, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 1949. Cloth, 
164p. Price, $5.00. 


Rutgers University Press 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Third Mental Measurements 
Year-book, by Oscar K. Buros, 
Editor. Cloth, 1047p. 1949. 
Price, $12.50 (Including some 
tests for the deaf). 


Charles C. Thomas, Publishers 

Springfield, Illinois 

Audiology, the Science of Hear- 
ing by Norton Canfield, M.D. 
1949. 45p. Price, $1.75. 
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National Society for Study of 
Education 

5835 Kimbark Avenue 

Chicago 37, Illinois 

The Education of Exceptional 
Children, edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. (Forty-ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II.) 
1950. 350p. Cloth, $3.50, paper, 
$2.75. 


U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


State Legislation for Education 
of Exceptional Children. Bulle- 
tin 1949, No. 2, by Elsie H. 
Martens. 1949. Pamphlet, 61p. 
Price 

Opportunities for the Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children, by Elsie H. Martens. 
1949. Pamphlet. 97p. Price, 50c. 

Services for the Child Who Is 
Hard of Hearing, A Guide for 
The Development of Programs, 
by Arthur J. Lesser, M.D. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 334. Pamphlet, 27p. 


Montana School for the Deaf and 
Blind 
Great Falls, Montana 


A Home Training Course for the 
Pre-School Deaf Child, pre- 
pared by Charles C. Sturtevant, 
Head Teacher, Department for 
the Deaf, Montana School for 
the Deaf and Blind. 1949. 
Booklet, 16p. 


State Department of Education 
The Division of Special Education 
Salem, Oregon 

The ABC’s for Parents of Pre- 


school Deaf Children. Pamphlet, 
15p. 


Department of Public Instruction 

Bismarck, N. D. 

Speech Defects of School Chil- 
dren. Handbook for Teachers. 
1949. Pamphlet, 23p. 
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The Blackiston Company 
1012 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Recent Advances in Oto-Laryngol- 
ogy, by R. Scott Stevenson, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 1949. Cloth, 396 
pages. Price, $6.00. 


Washington State Health Depart- 
ment 

Conservation of Hearing Section 

Seattle 4, Washington 


Guiding the Hard of Hearing 
Child. Pamphlet, 7p. 

Learning to Use a Hearing Aid. 
Pamphlet, 7p. 

Learning to Speak Correctly. 
Pamphlet, 11p. 

Manual of Instruction for the 
Conservation of Hearing Pro- 
gram. 1949. Pamphlet, 56p. 


The Audiology Foundation 
510 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Acta Oto-Laryngologeia. Supple- 
ment 76, Transactions of the 
First International Conference 
on Audiology, Sept. 6-7, 1948. 
Paper, 50pp. Price, $1.00. 


Year Book Publishing Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 

‘¢ Audiometers’’ by Scott N. Re- 
ger. In Medical Physics, edited 
by Otto Glasser. 1944. 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Pupils who are defective in Hear- 
ing. Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education in Scot- 
land (Chairman: Wm. McClel- 
land). Aug. 24, 1949. Price, ls, 
5d. 


Harper and Bros. 
New York City, N.Y. 


New Hope for the Handicapped, 
The Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled from Bed to Job, by Ho- 
ward A. Rusk, M.D. and Eug- 
ene J. Taylor. 1949. 231p. 
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—-p. 20-21, 
(Deafness). 


51-53, 187-189. 


A. A. Wyn, Ine. 
23 West 47th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 


The Handicapped Child, A Guide 
for Parents, by Edith M. Stern 
1950. 179p. Price, $2.00. 

—pp. 95-113. If your Child Is 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing. 

pp. 141-163. If Your Child 

Has a Speech Handicap. 


The Maico Company, Ince. 
21 N. Third St. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A Manual of Basic Audiometry, 
by L. A. Watson. 1949. Pamph- 
let, 52p. 

A Manual for Advanced Audio- 
metry, by L. A. Watson. 1949. 
Pamphlet, 59p. 


Part 6. Hearing Ams 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Learning to Use Hearing Aids, a 
study of factors influencing 
the decision of children to wear 
hearing aids, by Arthur I. 
Gates and Rose E. Kushner. 
(Report of the subcommittee of 
the committee on problems of 
deafness of the National Re- 
search Council.) 1946. Pam- 
phlet, 77p. 

Etiology of Articulatory Speech 
Defects. A Comparison of the 
Incidence of Six Selected Fae- 
tors in Children Having Arti- 
culatory Speech Defects with 
the Incidence of the Same Fac- 
tors in Children Not Having 
Speech Defects, by Darrel J. 
Mase, Ph. D. 1946. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 921. 
Cloth, 85p. Price, $2.10. 
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Claremont College 

Claremont, Calif. 

Auditory Problems in Education, 
a Collection of Papers. Publish- 
ed by Curriculum Laboratory 
Publications. 1945. Mimeo- 
graphed, 62p. 

Claremont College Reading Con- 
ference: 

Eleventh Yearbook, 1946. 200p. 
Price, $2.50. 

pp. 26-23 Aural Reading, 

by Helen Kennedy. 

p. 38-45 The School Physi- 

cian’s Approach to the Hear- 

ing Program, by Leila M. 

Kernkamp, M.D. 

p. 45-51 Visual and Audi- 

tory Factors in Reading Sue- 

by Sara Stinchfield- 


School to the Child for Aural 
Reading, by Willard B. Har- 
grove. 

p. 56-62 An Aural Reading 
Problem, by Christian A. 
Volf. 

Twelfth Yearbook, 1947. 158p. 
Price, $2.50. 

p. 85-91 Aural Reading 
and Child Maladjustment, by 
Willard B. Hargrave. 

——p. 92-95 The Classroom 


Teacher and the Aurally 
Handicapped Child, by Ethel 
Carter. 


—p. 96-98 The Need for 
Speech Reading, by Ina Pow- 
ers Sample. 

p- 98-103 The Relation of 
Speech to Reading Readiness, 
by Alma Wedberg. 

——pp. 103-106 Trends in 
Audio-Visual Education, by 
Allison J. MeNay. 

Thirteenth Yearbook, 1948. 
158p. Price, $2.50. 

pp. 75-80 Lip Reading, by 

Martha E. Bruhn. 

pp. 81-94 Developing a 

Hearing Conservation Pro- 

gram on a County-wide 

Basis, by Edna Wirt Woods. 


Acousticon Research Laborator- 
ies of Dictograph Products, 
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Inc. 

95-25 149th Street 

Jamaica, N. 

Acousticon Speech-Hearing Re- 
education for the Hard of 
Hearing. A Manual of Guid- 
ance and a Specific Training 
Program for Rehabilitating 
Defective Habits of Hearing 
Among Persons with Partial 
Deafness. 1945. Pamphlet 
31pp. 


Harvard University Press 

38 Quincy Street 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Hearing Aids, an experimental 
study of design objectives, by 
Hallowell Davis, S. 8. Stev- 
ens, et al. 1947. Paper, xii 
197p. Diagrams. Price, $2.00. 


Ernest R. Fiske 

16 Hangleton Road 

Hove, Sussex, England 

Hearing Aid Appliances, by 
Ernest R. Fiske, M.S.A.T. 
(‘‘A comprehensive booklet 
giving advice upon, and de- 
scriptions of all the principal 
types of hearing aid from 
Trumpets to the modern Val- 
ve Aid.) 1947. Illus. Price, 
6d. 


The Hobson Book Press 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Eh?’’ The Truth About 
Hearing Aids, by E. G. Dar- 
bo. 1946. 126p. Price, $10.00. 


British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Hearing Aids and Audiometers. 
Report of the Committee on 
Electro-Acousties. Medical Re- 
search Council, Special Report 
Series, No. 261. 1947. 71p. 
Price, 1s. 5d. 


The American Academy of Opa- 

thalmology and Otolaryngology 
100 Frst Avenue Building 
Rochester, Minn. 


Hawk. 
—p. 52-56 Adjusting the 
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Pamphlets prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of 
Hearing: 

Manual for Program Outline 
for Rehabilitation of Aural 
Casualties Both Military and 
Civilian. 

Syllabus of Audiometric Pro- 
cedures in the Administra- 
tion of a Program for the 
Conservation of Hearing of 
School Children. 


American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Hearing Aids Win New Popular- 
ity by Roger William Riis. 
Paper, 12p. Price, $0.15. 

To Hear or Not to Hear, by 
Louis M. Neuschutz. Paper, 
12p. Price, $0.15. 


Department of Commerce 
Office of Technical Services 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Articulation Testing Methods II, 
by J. P. Egan. OSRD Report 
No. 3802, Nov. 1, 1944. Price, 
$1.00 (microfilm.) $7.00 
(photostat. ) 


University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, California 


Modern Acoustics and Culture, by 
V. O. Knudsen. (Faculty Re- 
search Lectures: 11.) 32p. 13 
figs. 1937. Price, $0.50. 


The Sonotone Corporation. 
Elmsford, N. Y. 


Conserving our children’s hear- 
ing, by Irving I. Schachtel. 
Part I. 1948, Pamphlet, 52p. 

Know Your Hearing Aid. Seven 
Articles, by Irving I. Schachtel, 
President, Sonotone Corp. 1948. 
Pamphlet, 3lp. (Reprinted 
from ‘‘ Hearing News,’’ 1948.) 

The Discovery and Training of 
Hearing in Young Deaf Chil- 
dren, by Miss Bender. Reprint. 
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National Research Council 
Publication Office 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The value of individual hearing 
aids for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on 
Problems of Deafness, under 
the direction of Rudolf Pintner 
and Arthur I. Gates. 1944. 40p. 
Gratis. 


Mr. George J. Stuber 
L. B. 215 
La Crescent, Minn. 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! or So You 
Have a Hearing Aid, a booklet 
of cartoons, by George J. Stu- 
ber. 1946. Price, 50c or $4.00 
per dozen. (Mr. Stuber, deaf- 
ened as a result of fighting in 
the recent war, was a patient 
at Borden General Hospital. 
His first booklet of cartoons, 
‘*Hearing Aid Life at Borden 
General Hospital’’ is out-of- 
print.) 


Illinois State Academy of Science 
W. W. Grimm, Treasurer 
Bradley University 

Peoria, Illinois 


The Education of Deaf Children 
by the Acoustic Method, by D. 
T. Cloud. Transactions of the 
Illinois State Academy of Sci- 
ence, 1939. Vol. 32, pp. 196-199. 
Price per volume, $1.50.) 


Part 7. LITERATURE 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


A Little Boy Lost, a tale, by Wil- 
iam Henry Hudson. Illustrated 
in black and white, 1918. Cloth, 
222p. Price, $1.50. Illustrated 
in colors, 1939. Cloth, 187p. 
Price, $3.00. (One of the char- 
acters is a deaf man.) 
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The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


L’Art Poetique. Cinq Prefaces, 
par Pierre de Ronsard. Price, 
$0.35. (De Ronsard, a noted 
French poet, who lived between 
1524-1585, was deaf). 


Longmans, Green & Co., Ine. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


The Language of Gesture, by 
Macdonald Critchley. 1939. 
Cloth, 128p. Price, $1.75. (In- 
cludes a chapter on the lan- 
guage of signs as used by the 
deaf.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Letters to His Son, by Lord 
Chesterfield. Everyman’s Lib- 
rary. Price, $1.45. (The author 
was hard of hearing). 

Epicoene; or, The silent woman. 
A comedy, by Ben Jonson. Lon- 
don. 1616. In ‘‘The Complete 
Plays’’, by Ben Jonson. 2 vols. 
Everyman’s Library. Price, 
$1.45 per volume. 

The Gift, by Margaret Prescott 
Montague. 1919. Price, $1.00. 
(Miss Montague, authoress of 
‘*Closed Doors, Studies of 
Deaf and Blind Children’’, is 
hard of hearing herself). 

Feats on the Fjord, Merdhin, etc., 
by Harriet Martineau. Every- 
man’s Library. Price, $1.45. 
(Miss Martineau, an English- 
woman who wrote a great deal, 
was very hard of hearing). 

Discourses on Art, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Everyman’s Library. 
Price, $1.45. (The author was 
very hard of hearing). 

Peveril of the Peak and the Tal- 
isman, by Sir Walter Scott. 
Everyman’s Library. Price per 
volume, $1.45. (In each story is 
a character who pretends to be 
deaf). 

Poems and Prose, by Algernon 
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Charles Swinburne. Everyman’s 
Library. Price, $1.45. (Swin- 
burne, noted English poet, was 
hard of hearing). 

The Sea and the Jungle, by H. 
M. Tomlinson. Everyman’s Lib- 
rary. Price, $1.45. (Mr. Tom- 
linson, a modern’ English 
writer, is hard of hearing.) 

Tour to the Hebrides, by J. Bos- 
well. Everyman’s Library. 
Price, $1.45. (Contains an ac- 
count of Johnson’s visit to 
Braidwood’s academy for the 
deaf and dumb). 

Letters to Her Daughter and Her 
Friends, by Mme. de Sevigne. 
Selected by Richard Aldington. 
In 2 volumes. Price, $7.50. 

Sir Gibbie, by George MacDonald. 
Everyman’s Library. 436p. 
Price, $1.45. (The hero of this 
novel is a mute). 

Dr. Marigold, by Charles Dickens. 
In ‘‘Christmas Stories’’, by 
Dickens. Everyman’s Library. 
Price, $1.45. (In ‘‘Dr. Mari- 
‘The Saucy Sailor and Other 
Dramatized Ballads’, by Alice 
M. G. White and Janet E. To- 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
Dickens. Everyman’s Library. 
Price, $1.45. (One of the char- 
acters in this story is a deaf 
lady, Miss Pross.) 

The Deaf Woman’s Courtship in 
bitt, comps. 1940. 185p. Price, 
$2.50. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation, by The Ven- 
erable Bede. 1930 (Reprint). 
Cloth, 370 p. Price, $1.45. 
Everyman’s Library. 
———————pp. 225-226, Book 
V, Chap. 2, ‘‘ How Bishop John 
eured a dumb man by bless- 
1011p. Price, $1.98. 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


gold’’, the heroine, Sophy, is 
ing him. (A.D. 685).’’ 
The Deaf Mute. In ‘‘The Com- 
pete Short Stories of Guy de 
Maupassant.’’ 1947. Cloth 
deaf and dumb). 
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Modern Library 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


On a Deaf and Dumb Artist 
(Benjamin Ferrers, who died in 
1732), by Vincent Bourne. 
Trans. from the Latin by Char- 
les Lamb. In ‘‘The Complete 
Works and Letters of Charles 
Lamb.’’ 1935. Cloth, 1124p. 
Price, $1.95. 

Tale of Two Cities, by Char- 
les Dickens. Price, $1.25. (One 
of the characters in the story 
is a deaf lady. Miss Pross). 

The Life and Works of Beeth- 
oven, by John N .Burk. 1946. 
Cloth, 483p. Price, $1.25. 

The Persian Wars, by Herodotus. 
1947. Cloth, 714p. Price, $1.25. 
(There are several references to 
Croesus’ deaf and dumb son). 

The Complete Works of Rebalais. 
(The Five Books of Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel, by Fran- 
eois Rabelais (1483-1553). 
Translated from the French, 
1944. Cloth 841p. Price $1.95. 

Book III, Chap. XIX, pp. 

361-364. How Pantagruel prais- 

ed the Counset of Deaf-Mutes. 

—— Book III, Chap. XX, pp. 

364-367. How Goatsnose an- 

swered Panurge in the Lan- 

guage of Signs. 


Random House, Ine. 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


The Persian Wars—9 Books, by 
Herodotus. In ‘‘The Greek 
Historians. The Complete and 
Unabridged Historical Works 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon and Arrian,’’ edited 
by Francis R. B. Godophin, 
1942. In 2 Vols. Vol. I, 1001p. 
Vol. II, 964p. Price, $7.50 per 
volume. (In Vol. I, there are 
several references to Crosus’ 
deaf and dumb son—the first 
historical mention of a deaf 
individual. 
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Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Christmas Tales, by Charles Dic- 
kens, 1934, Cloth, 414 p. Price, 
$2.75. 

pp. 383-414, Dr. Marigold, 

by Dickens. (In this story, the 

heroine, Sophy is deaf and 
dumb. 


The Viking Press 
18 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
by James Bosweil. 1936, Illus. 
Cloth, xiv plus 435p. Price, 
$5.00. (With an account of 
Johnson’s visit to Braidwood’s 
School for the Deaf at Edin- 
burgh. ) 


Part 8 Poetry 


Davis Book Wholesalers 
26 Park Place 
New York 7, N.Y. 


Songs in the Morning; an antho- 
logy of poetry by students in 
American colleges and universi- 
ties. N. Y. Harbinger House, 
1943. Cloth, Pree, $4.00. (Con- 
tains ‘‘Reverie at Eventide’’, 
by Christel M. Erdman and 
‘¢Jeremiad’’, by Elmer Long, 
deaf poets who graduated from 
Gallaudet College). 


Poetry House 
154 Nassau Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


The Badge of. Honor, an antho- 
logy of poems. 1942. Cloth, 680 
p. Price. $9.00. (pp 600-609; it 
includes 16 poems of Thomas A. 
Ulmer, a deaf poet, as well as 
a biographical sketch. Mr. Ul- 
mer graduated from Gallaudet 
College in 1934.) 


The Schauer Printing Studio 
1126 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

‘*Friend Will’’, by Joe De Yong, 
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(1936. Pamphlet, 32p. Price, 
$1.00. (This poem to Will Rog- 
ers was written by one who is 
deaf). 


National Poetry Association 
3210 Selby Avenue 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


‘*America Sings’’. 1946 Antho- 
logy of College Poetry. 110pp. 
Price, $1.00. (Contains the fol- 
lowing poems by deaf gradu- 
ates of Gallaudet College: ‘‘A 
Fragment’’ by Linette Freret, 
47 and ‘‘Prejudice’’, by Law- 
rence Newman, ’48.) 


The Parents Institute, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Poems Every Child Should Know, 
edited by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
1942. Cloth, 283 p. Price, $1.50. 

Deaf and Dumb, a poem, 

by ‘‘A’’, pp. 159-160. 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift, 
edited by Harold Williams, 3 
vols., 1311 p. 1937. Price, 
$19.00. 

Vol. II, pp. 673-674, ‘‘On 
his own deafness,’’ a poem by 
Swift, who was very hard of 
hearing. 

The Poems of John Audelay, 
edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary, by Ella 
Keats Whiting, Ph.D. (Early 
English Text Society, Original 
Series, No. 184). London. 1931. 
Cloth, 324 p. Price, $9.80. 
(The poet, John Audelay, 
1559-1577, was deaf and blind.) 


Yale University Press 
New Haven 7, Conn. 


Beggar and King (a book of ver- 
ses), by Richard Butler Gla- 
enzer. 1917. 88p. Price, $1.25. 
(Mr. Glaenzer, who died in 
1937, was deaf). 
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Mrs. W. J. Holt 
Nursery, Texas 


Love’s Treasure Chest, a book of 
verses, by Laura Davis Holt. 
Printed by the Bowman Print- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas. Paper, 
79p. Price, $0.25. 

Sons of His Love, by Laura 
Davies Holt. Printed by the 
Bowman Printing Co., Houston, 
Texas. Paper, 80p. Price, $0.25. 
(Mrs. Holt, well-known to read- 
ers of The Volta Review, is 
hard-of-hearing herself). 


Alfred A. Knopf 
501 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Naked Heels, a volume of verse, 
by Lenora Speyer. 1931. 79pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

Slow Wall: Poems together with 
Nor Without Music, by Lenora 
Speyer. 1946. 189p. Price, $2.50. 
(Mrs. Speyer, who teaches at 
Columbia University, N. Y., is 
hard-of-hearing ). 


Miss Violet Alleyn Storey 
120 Euston Road 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Tea in an old house (a book of 
verse), by Violet Alleyn Storey. 
1933. N. Y. 173p. Price, $2.00. 
(Miss Storey is hard of hear- 
ing. Her other book of verse, 
‘*Green of the Year,’’ N. Y. 
1927, 114p., is out-of-print). 


The Kaleigograph Press 

624 N. Vernon 

Dallas 8, Texas 

Rear View Mirror, a booklet of 
poems, by Besse Patterson Gep- 
hart. 1945. (16p.) Price, $0.50. 
(The authoress is hard of hear- 
ing). 


Part 9. SPEECH AND SPEECH 
READING 


M. H. Leavis, Publisher 

386 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 

The Muller-Walle Method of Lip 


Reading for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, by Martha B. Bruhn. Sixth 
Edition, revised. 1947. Cloth, 
114p. Price, $3.00. 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Train Your Hearing, by Mary 


Wood Whitehurst. 1947. Price, 


$3.00. Practice Material for 
Adult Lip Readers. Volume 9. 
Price, $1.50 to Volta Review 
subscribers; $2.50 to non-sub- 
scribers. (Volumes 1-8 are out- 
of-print). 

Opportunity and the Deaf Child, 
by Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. 
G. Ewing. 1947. Cloth, 252p. 
Price, $3.00. 


Garden City Publishing Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


How To Help Your Hearing, by 
Louise M. Neuschutz. 1947. 2nd 
Edition. Cloth, 171p. Indexed. 
Price $1.00. 


Superintendent 
Kentucky School for the Deaf 
Danville, Ky. 


Manual for Teachers of the 
Deaf, by Miss Enfield Joiner. 
1947. 3rd Edition. Price, $1.25. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Speech Correction, Principles and 
Methods, by C. Van Riper. 2nd 
Edition. 1947. Cloth, 470p. 
Price, $5.35. 

Child Psychology for Professional 
Workers, by Florence Mabel 
Teagarden. 1946. Rev. ed. Cloth, 
613p. Price, $3.75. 

Visual and Auditory 
Handicaps, pp. 542-555. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 550-555. 

Speech Correction Methods; A 

manual of speech therapy and 

public school procedures, by 

Stanley Ainsworth. 1948. xi 

and 149p. Price, $3.65. 
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Newson & Co. 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Our Second Speech Book, by M. 
Pearl Lloyd. 1947. 146p. Price, 
$1.20. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
250 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Visible Speech, by Ralph K. Pot- 
ter, E. E., Director of Trans- 
mission Research for the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, George 
A. Kopp, Ph. D., and Harriet 
C. Green, M.A. 1947. 500 illus. 
Cloth, 448p. 3 Parts. Price, 
$4.75. 


National Forum on Deafness & 
Speech Pathology 

818 South Kingshighway 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings 
from 1935 to 1944; 1947. (No 
meeting in 1945; business meet- 
ing only in 1946). Each volume, 
$1.00. 


American Hearing Society 
817 14th Street N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


New Aids and Materials for 
Teaching Lip Reading, with 
Manual for the Teacher. Price, 
$1.00. 

An Employment Survey Conduct- 
ed by the American Hearing 
Society, by Charles G. Bluett 
and Ada Morgan Hill. 1946. 
Booklet, 24p. Price, $0.50. 

Proceedings of National Confer- 
ences of the American Hearing 
Society. Years: 1938 and 1940. 
Each, $0.50. Proceedings of the 
Pittsburgh Conference, May 
1948. Price, $2.00. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 

654 Madison Avenue 

New York 21, N. Y. 

Auditory Training for Children. 
A Manual, by Mary Wood 
Whitehurst. 1949. 90p. Price, 
$4.00. 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Read- 
ing, Ine. 

342 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


What People Say, the Nitchie 
School Basic Course in Lip 
Reading, by Kathryn Alling 
Ordman and Mary Pauline 
Ralli. (30 lip reading lessons 
including 30 stories and 30 ex- 
ercises). 1949. Mimeographed, 
117p. Price, $4.00. 


Part 10. VocaTIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Philosophical Library Inc. 
15 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guid- 
ance, edited by Oscar J. Ka- 
plan. 1948. 2 vols., 1422p. 
Cloth. Price, $18.50. (The 
chapter on the deaf and the 
hard of hearing was written 
by Charles G. Bluett of the 
California State Department of 
Education). 


Industrial Relations Section 

California Institute of Techno- 
logy 

Pasadena 4, Calif. 


The Physically Handicapped 
Worker in Industry, by Gilbert 
Brighouse. 1946. Bulletin No. 
13. 54p. Price, $2.50. 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped, by Henry H. 
Kessler, M.D. 1947. Cloth, xi 
+ 2738p. Price, $3.50. 


National Foremen’s 
Ine. 

Deep River, Connecticut 

How To Use Handicapped Work- 
ers, by Arthur T. Jacobs. 1946. 
Cloth, 186p. Price, $3.50. 

pp. 106-113 (Deaf and 

Hard of Hearing Workers). 

Australia). 


Institute, 
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Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


How to Use Handicapped Work- 
ers. (A selected list of refer- 
ences). October, 1947. Revised, 
February, 1948. Paper, 6p. 


Federal Security Agency 

Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Cooperative Relationships Bet- 
ween Public Residential Schools 
for the Deaf and State Re- 
habilitation Agencies. Staff 
Development Aids No. 5. 1948. 
Pamphlet, 70p. 


Part 11. ARGENTINA 


E] Atenes Press 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Syphilitic Deafness, by Dr. David 
Tieffenberg. 1944. 292p. 8 illus. 


Libreria Hachette A. S. 
Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Sordera, by Pedro L. Errecart. 
1943 


Part 12. AUSTRALIA 


Modern Hearing Aids Printery, 
Ltd. 


281 Collins Street 
Melbourne, Australia 


Modern Audiometric Technique, 
by B. M. Green. 1948. Pamph- 
let, 48p. Price, 5/-. 


Angus & Robertson Ltd. 
89 Castlereagh Street 
Sydney, Australia 


They Called Him Billy. A Bio- 
graphy of the Right Hon. W. 
M. Hughes, P.C., M.P., by 
Frank C. Bourne. 1946. Cloth, 
22Ip. Price, 11/10d. (Mr. 
Hughes, who is hard of hear- 
ing, was Prime Minister of 
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St. Gabriel’s School for Deaf 
Boys 

Castle Hill, New South Wales 

Australia 


How to Converse with the Deaf 
in Sign Language, compiled by 
the Teachers of the Schools at 
Waratah and Castle Hill, N. 9. 
W. 1942. Paper, 132p. 400 illus. 
Price, 5 shillings. 

Silver Jubilee Review. 1922-1947. 
Pamphlet, 48p. Illustrated. 


Commonwealth Acoustic Labor- 
atory 

Erskine House 

Sydney, Australia 


Deafness Following Maternal Ru- 
bella, Its Management and Ap- 
plications, by N. E. Murray 
Co. 75pp. Mimeographed, 1948. 
Tilus. 


Shipping Newspapers Ltd. 
Ryan House, Eagle Street 
Brisbane, Australia 


Proceedings of the Third Confer- 
ence of Teachers of the Deaf in 
Australia. Held at Townsend 
House, Brighton, South Aus- 
tralia. 2nd to 6th Jan., 1948. 
150pp. 


Part 13. AUSTRIA 


Georg Prachner 
1, Karntnerstrasse 30 
Wien, Austria 


Einer Toten (To a Dead Love). 
A volume of poems, by Gus- 
tinus Ambrosi. 1937. Cloth, 50p. 
Price, $2.00. 

Die Sonette an Gott (Sonnets to 
God). 49 sonette, by Gustinus 
Ambrosi. 1923. 6lp. (Bound 
in wrappers). Price, $2.00. 
(Gustinus Ambrosi, a _ noted 
Austrian sculptor, is deaf). 


Part 14. BELGIUM 


Notre Journal 
Avenue Georges Henri, 278 
Woluwe (Bruxelles), Belgium 


Les Sourds-Muets en Belgique, 
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une brochure, par Frere Corn- 
eille. Prix, 5 francs. 


Imp. R. L. Previnaire 
Brussels, Belgium 


Aberege d’Audiometrie, by J. 
E. Fournier, 1948, 43p. 


Part 15. 


‘*Don Bosco’’ 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Las agenesias auditivas, el co- 
lesteatoma primitivo, by Felix 
Veintemillas. 1946. 166p. illus. 
(On deafness—etiology and 
pathogenesis ). 


16. CANADA 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa, Canada 


Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. 
Deaf-Mutes. Bulletin No. 
XLIV. Ottawa, 1935. Pamph- 
let, 58p. 

Eighth Census of Canada, 1941. 
Deaf-Mutes. Pamphlet, 32p. 
Price, $0.10. 


The Ryerson Press 
299 Queen Street West 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Kilmeny of the Orchard, by Lucy 
Maude Montgomery. Paper, 
$1.69. Cloth bound, $3.00. (A 
love story of a girl dumb from 
birth). 

Song in the Silence and Other 
Poems, by M. Eugenie Perry. 
1947. Paper, 16p. Price, $0.75. 

Impressions That Remained, by 
Dame Ethel Smyth. 1946. 520p. 
Illus. Price, $5.50 (This noted 
English writer and composer 
(1858-1944) was very hard of 
hearing). 


Galloway-Dorbils Book Shop 
940-42 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


The Silent Zone, by Annie Char- 
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lotte Dalton. 1926. Cloth, 111p. 
Price, $2.00. 

The Amber Riders and Other 
Poems, by Annie Charlotte 
Dalton. 1929. Ryerson, Toronto. 
Cloth, 109p. Price, $1.25. 

Flame and Adventure, by Annie 
Charlotte Dalton. 1924. Macmil- 
an, Toronto. 73p. Price, $0.75. 

The Marriage of Music, by Annie 
Charlotte Dalton. 1910. Van- 
couver, B. C. Paper, 71p. Price, 
$0.35. 

(Miss Dalton was deaf). 


National Society of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 

2 Bloor Street East 

Toronto, Canada 


Report of National Society of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
1946-47. Paper, 22p. 


The Department of Educational 
Research 

Ontario College of Educatior 
371 Bloor Street West 

Toronto 5, Canada 


The Hearing Abilities of Children 
in Toronto Public Schools, by 
C. B. Conway. 1937. 132p. 
Price, $0.75. (Bulletin No. 9 of 
the Dept. of Educational Re- 
search ) 


Institution des Sourds-Muets 

3725 rue Saint-Denis 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Cours de Demutization, Institu- 
tion des Sourds-Muets, Di- 
rigee par les Soeurs de la 
Providence de Montreal. 1948. 
82p. 
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Part 17. CHILE 


Comision Chilena de Cooperac- 
ion Intelectual 

Casilla 10-D 

Santiago. Chile 

Situacion Legal del Sordo-Mudo, 


by Liber Gatica Perez. 1945. 
Pamphlet, 68p. 


Part 18, ENGLAND 


Frederick Muller, Lts. 
29 Great James Street 
Bedford Row 

London, W.C.1, England 


The Deliverer of Helen Keller, 
by Nella Braddy. Illus. Price, 
12/6. 


National 
League 
40, Green Road, Hall Green 
Birmingham 28, England 


Alone In The Midst, by Frieda 
Le Pla. 1946. Paper, 24p. 
Price, 1/6. (The authoress is 
both blind and deaf). 


Deaf-Blind Helpers’ 


Allenson & Co., Ltd. 

5 Wardrobe Place 
Carter Lane 

London E.C.4, England 


Francescas Robber Guest, a novel, 
by Frieda Le Pla. 1933. Cloth, 
11lp. Price, 2/6d. (Miss Pla is 
blind and deaf). 


The North Lancashire Deaf and 
Dumb Society 

Spring Gardens 

Preston England 


The Alingual Deaf, by the Rev. 
T. H. Sutcliffe, M.A. (n.d.) 
Pamphlet, 8p. 

A Brain With a Limb Lopped 
Off, by the Rev. T. H. Sut- 
cliffe, M.A. (n.d.) Pamphlet, 
8 


p. 

Through Life Without Hearing, 
by the Rev. T. H. Sutcliffe, 

. M.A. (n.d.) Pamphlet, 12p. 

Soundless Worship, by the Rev. 
T. H. Sutcliffe. 

Watching, not Hearing (An Ac- 
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count of the Social Activities 
of the Deaf), by the Rev. T. H. 
Sutcliffe, M.A. Pamphlet, 14p. 
Price of each publication, six 
pence. 


The Deaf in Everyday Life, by 
Rev. T. H. Sutcliffe. 1949. 
Price, 6d. 16p. 


Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 
Hutchinson House, Ireland Yard 
St. Andrew’s Hill 

London, E.C. 4, England 


The Day Is Ours, by Hilda Win- 
fred Lewis. 1947. 240p. Price, 
11/-. (The main character in 
this novel is a deaf girl, Tamsie 
Garland). 

Faithful Company, by Frank 
Swinnerton. 1947. Price 10s./ 
6d. (A novel by a well known 
author, who is very hard of 
hearing. 

In a Blaze of Glory, by Rupert 
Hughes. 1945. Cloth, 157p. 
Price, —. (A novel by an- 
other well-known author, who is 
also hard-of-hearing). 


Rich & Cowan 
10 Great Queen Street 
London, W. C. 2, Engand 


In The Bazing Light, a novel on 
the life of Goya, by Max White. 
1946. Cloth, 318p. Price, 9s./6d. 
(Francisco Goya, the noted 
Spanish artist, was deaf). 


Denis Dobson, Ltd. 

12 Park Place 

St. James Street 
London, 8. W. 1, England 


Gabriel Faure (1845-1924), by 
Charles Louis Eugene Koechlin. 
Trans. from the French by 
Leslie Orry. 1945. Cloth, 98p. 
Price, 7/6d. (Faure, a French 
musie composer, was deaf). 
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Zenith Press 
19-21 Conway Street 
London, W. 1, England 


Fetter Free, A Story of Triumph 
over Deafness, by Elizabeth 
Morgan. (Principal, School for 
the Deaf, Polameottah, India). 
1947. Illus. Paper, 64p. Price, 
2/6d. (‘*A life story of one of 
the pupils who rose to be a 
member of the teaching 
staff’’). 


The Deaf Children’s Society 
105 Gover Street 
London, W. C. 1, England 


If Your Child Is Deaf, by Irene 
R. Ewing, O.B.E., M.S., D.C.L. 
and Alex W.G. Ewing, M.A., 
Ph.D. 1947. Illus. Booklet, 16p. 
Free. 


University of London Press 
University of London 
London, England 


Opportunity and the Deaf Child, 
by Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E. M. 
Se., and Alex W. G. Ewing, 
M.A., Ph.D. 1947. Cloth, 252p. 
Price, 9/6. (Also obtainable 
from the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington D.C., for $3.00). 

Triumph over Deafness by Molly 
Sifton. 1949. Pamphlet, 10p. 
Price 9d. net. (Miss Sifton is 
deaf. See her autobiography in 
‘‘Opportunity and the Deaf 
Child’’. by Irene R. Ewing and 
Alex W.G. Ewing. 1947. Un- 
iversity of London Press.) 


Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
36 Essex Street 
London W.C. 2, England 


The Child’s Hearing for Speech, 
by Dr. Mary Sheridan. 1947. 
Diagrams. Price, 10s.d. net. 


J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford Street 
London W. C. 2, England 


Faure, by Norman Suckling. 
(Master musicians series). 
1946. Cloth. 229p. Price, 7s.6d. 
(Gabriel Faure, a French com- 
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poser, who lived between 1845- 
1924, was deaf). 

The Defence and Illustration of 
the French Language, by Jo- 
achim Du Bellay. Trans. from 
the French by Gladys M. Tur- 
quet. 1939. Cloth. 110p. Price, 
5s. (Du Bellay, a noted French 
poet who lived between 1525- 
1560, was deaf). 


George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 
182 High Holborn 
London W. C. 1, England 


Mumu, by Ivan Turgenev. Trans. 
1945. Pamphlet, 48p. Price, 
2s.6d. (The main character in 
this Russian novel is Gerasim, 
the deaf and dumb giant). 

Le mie prigioni (My Prison), by 
Silvio Pellico. Price, 4s. (In 
Chap. VII and VIII of this 
Italian story, there is an ac- 
count of a young deaf-mute). 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
40 Museum Street 
London, W. C. 1\ England 


Viscount Leverhulme, by his son. 
(William Hulme Leverhulme, 
2nd Viscount). 1927. Cloth, 325 
p. Illus. Price, 15s. net. (The 
subect of this biography was 
very hard of hearing as was his 
son. ) 


Alan Wingate, Publishers, Ltd. 
64 Great Cumberland Place 
London, W. 1, England 


Lyries, by Pierre de Ronsard. 
Trans. from the French by 
William Stirling, 1946. Cloth, 
145p. Price 9s/6d. (Ronsard, a 
noted French poet, who lived 
from 1524 to 1585, was deaf). 


Ian Allan, Ltd. 
282 Vauxhall Bridge Road 
London, 8. W. 1, England 


Bridget Rivers, by Constance 
Wood. Price, 8s./6d. (The 
novel was written by an Eng- 
lish girl who is deaf). 
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Sands & Co., Ltd. 

15 King Street 

Covent Garden 

London, W.C. 2, England 


Life of the Venerable Anne of 
Jesus. Companion of St. Ter- 
esa of Avila, by a Sister of 
Notre Dame de Namur. (Anne 
Hardman). 1932. Cloth, 327 p. 
Price, 12/6 net. (Anne of Jes- 
us, 1545-1621, was born deaf 
and dumb, but at the age of 7 
years, she miraculously regain- 
ed her hearing and speech). 


Director of Education 
129 Bath Street 
Glasgow, C. 2, Scotland 


Jacko Stories. A picture and 
reading book for deaf children, 
by D. L. MeIntosh. (Superin- 
tendent of a school for the deaf, 
Glasgow). Cloth bound, 48p. 
Price, 1s.8d. 


John Murray 
50 Albemarle St. 
London, W. 1, England 


A Method of Teaching the Deaf 
and Dumb Speech, Lip-Reading, 
and Language, by Thomas Arn- 
old. 1881. 156p. Illus. Price, 
16/94. 


Autobiography of Harriet Mar- 
tineau with Memorials, by 
Maria Weston Chapman. Illus. 
3 vols. Price, 36s. net. (Miss 
Martineau, an outstanding Eng- 
lish writer, was deaf). 

Books by James Payn, an Eng- 
lish writer, who was deaf: 

Gleams of Memory: with some 
Reflections. Price, 3s.6d. net. 

The Backwater of Life; or, Es- 
says of a Literary Veteran, 
With Portrait and Memoir by 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Price, 6s. 
net. 

Some Literary Recollections. 
With Portraits. Price, 3s. net. 
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Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 
33, Ludgate Hill 
London E. C. 4, England . 


Evergreen and Other Near East 
Bible Talks, by Arthur T. Up- 
son (Abdul Fady). Price, 2s. 
6d. (Mr. Upson is a deaf mis- 
sionary with over 40 years’ ex- 
perience in Arabia). 


National Institute for the Deaf 
105 Gower Street 
London W. C. 1, England 


The Approved List of Hearing 
Aid Dealers, booklet No. 481. 
Hard of Hearing Clubs and Lip- 
Reading Classes, booklet No. 

482. 

The Training Scheme for Teach- 
ers of Lip-Reading, booklet 
No. 484. 

The Government Hearing Aid, 
booklet No. 483. 

All About the Deaf, 1939. Pamph- 
let, 125p. Price 38/34. 

The Employment of the Deaf in 
the United Kingdom. 1937. 
Price, 1s/—. 

The Choice of a Hearing Aid. 
1939. Price, 3d. 

The Ear and Its Trouble. 

A Word to the Deaf. 

An Estimate of the Incidence of 
Deafness. 


Student Christian Movement 
Press 

58 Bloomsbury Street 

London W. C. 1, England 


A Memoir—B. K. Cunningham, 
by John Richard H. Moorman, 
1947. Cloth, 186p. Price 12s 
6d. (Mr. Cunningham, 1871- 
1944 ), the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was very hard of hear- 


ing). 


Medical Department 
The British Council 

3 Hanover Street 
London W. 1, England 


British Medical Bulletin, Vol 2, 
No. 6. ‘‘ Hearing and Speech’’. 
Price, 1s. 9d. 


we 


Manchester University Press 
8-10 Wright Street 
Manchester 15, England 


All About Tommy. An illustrated 
Collection of Short Stories. 
Written for Young Deaf Chil- 
dren. By L. A. Goldsack. 1948 
Price, 8d. net. 


Arthur Parker 
London, England 


The Dancing Giant, by Flora 
Sandstrom. 1948. Price, 9s. 64d. 
(This novel is based on the life 
of Franciseo Goya, the noted 
Spanish painter who was deaf). 


Vietor Gollanez, Ltd. 

14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Gardens 

London W. C. 2, England 


There’s No Need to Shout, by 
Frances Warfield. (This is an 
English reprint of her Ameri- 
can book, ‘‘Cotton In My 
Ears’’). 1949. Price, 8/6. 


Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
36 Essex Street, Strand 
London W. €. 2, England 


Voluntary social services, their 
place in the modern state, edit- 
ed by A. F. C. Bourdillon, 1945. 
322p. 

Chap. 5, pp. 73-85. Volun_ 

tary organizations for the wel- 

fare of the deaf, by J. D. 

Evans. 


Mr. Leslie Edwards 
11 Woodland Avenue 
Leicester, England 


Verbatim Report of Papers Read 
in Congress. 1948. (Report of 
papers read at The British 
Deaf and Dumb Association’s 
Congress at Cardiff in 1947.) 
Pamphlet, 47p. Price, 1/—. 


Longmans Green & Co., Ine. 
London, England 


A Gentleman of France, by Stan- 
ley J. Weyman. Price, 2/—. (A 
story of the time of Henry of 
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Navarre; it includes an account 
of a deaf man who was a sol- 
dier of fortune). 


The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel 

15 Tufton Street 

London, 8S. W. 1, England 


Mapupula. The One who touches, 
by Florence M. Blaxall. 1948. 
52p. Price, 4/—. (‘'The story 
of the training of an African 
deaf-blind boy, Radcliffe Dhla- 
dhla’’). 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Ruskin House 

40 Museum Street 

London, W. C. 1, England 


Children’s Dreams, An Unex- 
plored Land, by Dr. Charles 
W. Kimmins. 1937. 121p. Price, 
4/6. 


pp. 102-114. Dreams of 
Blind, Deaf and Physically De- 
fective Children. 


Rev. W. J. Hayward 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Mission for 
the Deaf and Dumb 

431, Chester Road 

Manchester 16, England 


Faith and Love Through Christ, 
by Rev. W. J. Hayward. (A 
catechism for deaf children of 
the Catholic faith). 1949. Cloth, 
226p. Price 7/—. 


Part 19. FINLAND 


Suomen Kuuronmkkainlutta 

(The Finnish Association for the 
Deaf 

Lusankatu 27, E 

Helsinki, Finland 


Finnish books on or for the Deaf: 

Oma Maa Ja Kansa (Our Own 
Country and People). 1922. 
161p. Price, Mk. 50. 

Ensimmainen Lukukirjani (My 
First Reader). 1943. 164p. 
Price, Mk. 36. 
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Pienviljelyksen alkeistietoja ku- 
uroille (Elementary Knowledge 
of the Farm for the Deaf). 
1939. 48p. Price, Mk. 15. 

Huuliltaluvun Oppilirja (Text- 
book on Lipreading). 1947. 
80p. Price, Mk. 75. 

Katekismus ja kristinoppi (Cat- 
echism and Christianity). 1943. 
104p. Price, Mk. 50. 

Luonnontieto (The Natural 
Science). 1940. 147p. Mk. 50. 

Raamatun Historia (Bible His- 
tory). 1941. lllp. Price, Mk. 
50. 

Karl Oskar Malm (A biography 
of the Father of the Education 
of the Deaf in Finland). 1913 
114p. Price, Mk. 75. 

Suomen Kielen Aannekestoista 
(Fonetiikka). Price, Mk. 300. 


Part 20. FRANCE 


Gaston Doin et Cie 
8, Place de 1’Odeon 
Paris 6e, France 


La lecture sur les levres chez les 
sourds. Reeducation psycho- 
visuelle, par Henriette Hoffer 
et Gerard de Parrel. Prix, 50 
francs, 


Albin Michel 
22, rue Huyghens 
Paris 14, France 


La Surdite et son Traitement, par 
Dr. Gerard de Parrel. 


Librairie Maloine 
27, rue de L’Ecole de Medecine 
Paris 6e, France 


Notions pratiques d’Anacousie. 

Precis d’Anacousie vocale. Meth- 
ode orale d’education auditive, 
d’initiation phonetque et de 
lecture sur les Levres. 


Library Maloine 


‘Paris, France 


Surdite et Prosthese Auditive, by 
Louise Kantzer. 1949. 154p. 
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Ste Francaise d’editions Litter- 
aires et Techniques 

12, rue Hautefeuille 

Paris, 6e, France 


Marie Leneru, par Suzanne La- 
vand. 1932. Paper, 281p. Price, 
113 franes. (About $1.00). 
(Both the subject of the bio- 
graphy and the authoress are 
deaf). 


Robert Morche 
70, Route de Bellet 
Nice, France 


L’Art d’etre heureux. (The Art 
of Being Happy), de Robert 
Morche. 4th edition. 60p. Prix, 
100 frances. 

Pour Entendre, de Georges Mar- 
tinand et Robert Morche. Prix, 
120 frances. (Ce livre traite de 
l’appareillage et de l’hygiene 
auriculaires, de la lecture la- 
biale et du but, des travaux 
et des resultats de la ‘‘ Ligue 
contre la Surdite.’’). 

(Robert Morche, who is very 
hard of hearing, is a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, presi- 
dent of the ‘‘Syndicat des 
Journalistes et Ecrivains’’ and 
editor of ‘‘Revue de 1’Ouie’’ 


and ‘‘Revues des Indepen- 
dents.’’) 
Institut Regional des Sourds- 


Muets et des Jeunes Aveugles 
3, rue Abbe Dassy 
Marseille, France 


La lecture sur les levres, de Vin- 
eent Perrand. Prix, 50 francs. 


Le Rouge & Le Noir 
276, rue du Fanbg Saint-Antoine 
Paris, 12e, France 


Miron-le Sourd (Voix en sour- 
dine), d’Eugene Relgis. Trad. 
du roumain par Paves (8.). 
1939. 224p. Prix, 172 francs. 


Bowin et Cie, Editeurs 
5, rue Palatine 
Paris 6e, France 


Ames en prison, par Louis Ar- 


nould. (An account of the 
blind-deaf). 

Calmann-Levy 

3, rue Auber 

Paris 9e, France 


Plays: 

Le Sourd, opera-comique. Prix, 20 
francs. 

Sourd comme un pot! Prix 15 
frances. 


Librairie A. Hatier 
8, rue d’Assas 
Paris 6e, France 


Les Chefs-d’Oeuvre Poetiques du 
XVIe Siecle: Marot, du Bellay, 
Ronsard, d’Aubigne. Regnier 
par J. Vianey. 5e edition. Prix, 
230 frances. 1938. 543 p. (Joa- 
chim Du Bellay (1525-1560 and 
Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), 
noted French Poets were deaf. 
The book also contains du Bel- 
lay’s long poem, ‘‘Hymne de 
la Surdite’) (Hymn to Deaf- 
ness). 

Oeuvres choisies, par Joachim Du 
Bellay, No. 170. Prix, 18 
frances. 

Poesies choisies, par Pierre de 
Ronsard No. 112. Prix, 18 
francs. 


Masson & Cie, Editeurs 
120, Boulevard St. Germain 
Paris 6e, France 


Comment on fait parler les sourds 
muets, par Ludovie Goguiliot. 
1889. 315p. 76 figures. Prix, 100 
franes. 

Mesure et developpement de 1’ 
audition chez des sourds-muets 
experiences faites a Bourg- la- 
Reine sous le controle de M. le 
Professeur Cariel, par Dr. 
Georges-Rene-Marie Marge. 
1904. 68p. fig. Prix, 30 frances. 


Librairie Theatrale 
3, rue de Marivaux 
Paris France 


Le Silence. Comedie dramatique 
en trois actes et cing tableaux, 
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de Lucien Chantel. 1926. 96p. 
Prix, 103 franes. 


Librairie Stock 

155, rue Saint-Honore 
Place du Theatre Francais 
Paris, France 


Le Silence. Comedie dramatique 
de Genevieve Fauconnier. 1935. 
232p. Prix, 176 franes. (A 
French novel in which a deaf 
character plays a part). 

Le Coeur est un chasseur solidaire 
(The Heart is a Lonely Hunt- 
er), de Carson MacCullers. 
Prix, 210 franes. (French edit- 
ion of an American book. The 
main character in the story is 
deaf). 


J. Gabalda & Cie, Editeurs 
Rue Bonaparte, 90 
Paris 6e, France 


Vie de Saint Francois de Sales, 
d’Abbe Hamon. Edition revisee 
2 vol. Prix, 300 franes. 
Abrege, 1 vol. Prix 120 franes. 
(St. Francis de Sales 1567-1622 
was chosen by Pope Pius IX as 
the special Patron Saint of the 
Deaf) 

Introduction a la vie devote, de 
Saint Francois de Sales. 1 vol. 
Prix, 150 franes. 


Andre Lesot 
10, rue de I’Eperon 
Paris, France 


La Dactylo est sourde et muette. 
(La comedie en 1 acte), par 
George Villard. 1925. 31p. Prix, 
42 francs. 


Librarie Fischbacher 
33, rue de Seine 
Paris 6e, France 


Ma religion, par Helen Keller. 
Trad. de 1’anglais. 1931. 237p. 
Prix, 120 frances. 
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Librairie Ancienne Honore 
Champion 

7, Quai Malaquois 

Paris 6e, France 


Ma Vie, par Jerome Cardan. Tra- 
dueton de Jean Dayre. 1936, 
218p. Price $2.00. (Cardan, an 
Italian physician (1501-1576) 
was one of the first to advocate 
the idea that the deaf could be 
taught). 


Librairie Armand Colin 
103 Boulevard St. Michel 
Paris 6e, France 


Saynetes et farces, par Maurice 
Bouchor, 1934. 221p. Prix, 60 
franes. 

La Muette et Sourd, pp. 

149-189. (Une comedie) 


Librairie Louis Arnette 
2, rue Casimir Delavigne 
Paris 6e, France 


Manuel de lecture labiale, par 
Suzanne Sergent. 1937. 91p. 
Prix, 52 francs. 


Librairie Garner Freres 
6, rue des Saints-Peres 
Paris 7e, France 


Oeuvres completes, par D. Dide- 
rot. 1875-1877. 20 vol. Le prix 
de chacun vol. est de francs 
500. 


Lettre sur les sourds et 
mutes. (1751), Vol. 1, pp. 343- 
428. 


M. Paul Vuillemey 
7, Boulevard du Montparnasse 
Paris 6e, France 


Contribution a l’etude des per- 
ceptions tactiles dan 1’Ense- 
ignement de la parole, de Paul 
Vuillemey. Paris. 1941. 166p. 
Prix. 400 franes. (15% pour 
frais de port). 


La pensee et les signes autres que 


ceux de la langue, de Paul 
Vuillemey, Paris. 1940. 362p. 
Prix. 500 franes. (15% pour 
frais de port). 
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Jean Michel 
110 boulevard Pereire 
Paris 17e, France 


Aupres de ma blonde, comedie 
en 5 acts, de Marcel Achard. 
Collection Le Theatre a Paris. 
1947. Illus. (One of the char- 
acters in this play is a deaf 
woman. 


Part 21, 


Elwin Staude Publishers 
Oseterwieck am Harz 
Germany 


Handbuck fur das Taubstum- 

menbildungswesen. (Handbook on 
methods of instruction of deaf- 
mutes, 1929. 


GERMANY 


Verlag Josef Kosel 
Kaiser Ludiwigsplatz 6 
Munchen 15, Germany 


Books by Ruth Schaumann, who 
is deaf: 

Yves; roman. 1933. 151p. Price, 
RM 3.80. 

Der bluhende Stab. 1929. 161p. 
illus. Price, RM 5.20. 

Lorenz und Elisabeth. 1936. 69p. 
illus. Price RM_ 3.80. 

Der Rebenhag. 1931. 219p. Price, 
RM 4.50. 


Krippenweg. 1932. 47p. illus. 
Price, RM 2.80. 
Die Kinder und die Tiere 


(Verse). 1929. Price, RM 6.70. 
Die geliebten Dinge. Bilder und 
verse. 1930. Price, RM 5.40. 
Die Rose. 1930. 52p. Price, RM 

4.50. 


Part 22. HoNDURAS 


Christina Valentine Martinez 
Escuela de Sordo Mudos 
Tegucigalpa, D. C., Honduras 


‘*Educacion del Sordo-Mudo en 
el Hogar’’, by Christina Val- 
entine Martinez. 1942, Pamph- 
let, 45p. 


Part 23. 


Casa Editrice 
Felice Le Monnier 
Firenze, Italy 


Delizie del parlare toscano (De- 
lights of the Tuscan Speech), 
by Giambattista Guiliani. Price, 
L. 100. (Containing a true 
story under the title of ‘‘A 
Deaf Mute from Cozzile in 
Valdinievole and Her Fam- 


Presso la Casa Editrice Fratelli 
Bocea 
Milano, Italy 


I] sordomuto nella scuola e nella 

vita (The Deaf-Mute in School 
and in Life), by Guido Fran- 
coeci. 

I] Metodo orale per i mutisimi e 
le anomalie del linguaggio (The 
Oral Method for Mutism and 
the Anomaly of the Lang- 
uag ), by Guilo Francocci. 
1944, 231p. 


Igino Conti 

Via Aristosto 31 

Milano, Italy 

Storia dell’arte d’istruire i privi 
di udito (The scory of the Art 
of Instructing Those Deprived 
of Hearing), by Igino Conti. 


Dr. Giovanni Crapisi 
Via F. Paolo Diblasi 13 
Palermo, Italy 


Tl fernomeno dell’eredita e il 
sordomutismo (The Phenomen- 
on of Heredity and Deaf Mut- 
ism), by Dott. Giovanni Cra- 
pisi. 1947. Prezzo, L. 200. 


Istituto 
Muti 
Siena, Italy 


‘*Pendola’ pei Sordo- 


Tl Buon Angelo dei Sordomuti 
(libretto d preghiere), by T. 
Pendola. In brochure. L. 1.00; 
rilegato L. 10. 

Libro mio—Corso di letture per i 
Sordomuti (Parte prima) con 
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illustrazioni originali di Scat- 
tina, by G. Meucci. L. 40. 1928. 
120p. 

Il Catechismo dei Sordomuti, by 
G. Meueci. 1.0 Corso L. 4. 2.0 
Corso L, 7. 

I Verbi Italiani e i primi elementi 
di grammatica italiana, by G. 
Meucci. (2.a edizione). L. 2.00. 

Nuova serie di cartelloni murali 
per il primo insegnamento della 
lettrura nelle scuole dei sordo- 
muti (n. 5 cartelloni), by G. 
Meucci. L. 200. 

Storia Sacra illustrata pei i sordo- 
muti delle classi inferiori, by 
G. Meueci. 1941. 60p. L. 20. 

Storia Sacra illustrata pei i 
sordomuti delle classi medie, by 
G. Meucci. 1942. 117p. . L. 30. 

Storia Sacra illustrata pei i sor- 
domuti delle classi superiori, by 
G. Meuccei. L. 40. 


Gli Allievi Maestri 

Milano, Italy 

Psicopedagogia, di G. Ferreri e 
A. Gaddi. 1938. L. 100. 

La Didattica Speciale per la ist- 
ruzione orale dei sordomuti, di 
G. Berreri. 1938. L. 50. 


Besozzo Superiore 
Varese, Italy 


Prime formue interrogative (per 
sordomuti della seconda clas- 
se), di Prof. Riccardo Arpaia. 
la edizione interamente illus- 
trata. Prezzo: L. 190. 


Part 24. Mexico 


Escuela Nacional Para Sordo 
Mudos 

Calle Leona Vicario No. 12 

Mexico City, D. F., Mexico 


Metodo de Desmutizacion de Sor- 
do Mudo (Method of Articula- 
tion of the Deaf Mute), by 
Professor Maria T. M. de la 
Prida. 

Yo Hablo (I Speak), by Profes- 
sor Carlota G. Bosque de Ros- 
ado. 


Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart 


Part 25. Norway 


Smiths Forlag 
Oslo, Norway 


Ikke som Andre (Not as Others), 
by Arne Fijortaft. 1944. (This 
book, in Norwegian, is about 
the life of a deaf boy in school 
and afterwards). 


Fabritins & Sonners Forlag 

Oslo, Norway 

Dove Barn (Deaf Children), by 
P. Anderson, 1945, 


Part 26. 


E. & 8. Livingstone, Ltd. 
16 & 17 Teviot Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


A History of Oto-Laryngology, by 
R. Scott Stevenson, M.D., F.R. 
C.S. (Ed.) and Douglas Guth- 
rie, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Ed.). 1949. 
Cloth, 155p. Price, 17/6. 
—72-78, Chapter VI. The Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf. 


Part 27. 


Messrs. J. L. van Schaik, Ltd. 
Church Street 
Pretoria, South Africa 


SoutH AFRICA 


Handicapped, being three short 
essays on (1) the deaf; (2) 
the blind; (3) the doubly han- 
dicapped, by Rev. Arthur W. 
Blaxall. The Carnegie Corp. 
Visitors’ Grant Committee, Pre- 
toria, S.A. 1934, 113p. Price 
1/—. 


The Carnegie Corporation Visit- 
tors’ Grants Committee 

P. O. Box 392 

Pretoria, South Africa 


‘Special Education for Handicap- 


ped Children in the United 
States and in Canada, by Dr. 
L. van Schalkwyk. 


Education of the Deaf—the Book Mart 


Rev. G. de la Bat, Principal 
School for the Deaf 
Worcester, South Africa 


Acoustic Training for the Deaf, 
by Rev. G. de la Bat, M.A. 
1940. 


Part 28. SPAIN 


Libreria y Editorial Beltran 
Calle del Principe, 16 
Madrid, Spain 


Juan Pablo Bonet’s ‘‘Reduccion 
de las Letras y Arte para En- 
senar a Hablar los Mudos’’, 
Nueva edicion, anotada, comen- 
tada y precedida de un Estudio 
eritico biografico sobre Juan 
Pablo Bonet y su obra, edited 
by Jacobo Orellana Garrido. 
1930. Unbound, 10  pesetas; 
cloth, 15 pesetas. (Postage, 1 
peseta extra). 

Jacobo Rodriguez Pereira, prim- 
er maestro de Sordomutos en 
Francia. Biografia y Analisis 
de su Metodo y Elogio del mis- 
mo por Buffon. Prologo de Ed- 
uardo Drouot, by Eduardo Se- 
guin. Traduccion por Jacobo 
Orellana Garrido. 1932. 234pp. 
Unbound, 10 pesetas; cloth, 15 
pesetas. (Postage, 1 peseta ex- 
tra). (1 Spanish peseta equals 
$0.918). 


Parr 29. SwITzERLAND 


J. H. Jejeber, Editeurs 
6, rue du Vieux-College 
Geneve, Switzerland 


Books by 
French 


Yvonne 
authoress, 


Pitrois, a 
who was 
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deaf: 

Les femmes de la Grande Guer- 
re. Prix, 4.00. 

Trois lumieres dans la nuit: Val- 
entin Hany, Louis Braille, 
Maurice de la Sizeranne. Bro- 
chure, 14p. Prix, 0.40. 


(Too Late To Be Classified ) 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Survey of the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf, by Irving 
S. Fusfeld, Litt. D. Research 
Department, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. 57p. 


Grune & Stratton, Ine. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Speech Problems of Children. A 
Guide to Care and Correction, 
edited by Wendell Johnson, 
Ph. D. 1950. 261p. Index. 
Price, $3.75. 

Language for the Preschool Deaf 
Child, by Grace Harris Lass- 
man. 1950. 240p. 34 illus. Price, 
$4.00. 


National Council on Rehabilita- 
tion 

1790 Broadway 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicap- 
ped. A Bibliography 1940-1946, 
by Maya Riviere. In 2 Vols. 
1949. Vol. I, 1-586p. Vol II, 
587-998p. (Many references to 
articles on the deaf, speech, ete. 


Official Call for the Twenty-Second Meeting 
Of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


HE Constitution of the Conference of Executives of Am- 

erican Schools for the Deaf provides that a regular 
meeting of the Conference shall be held annually at a time 
and place designated by the Conference or by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Executive Committee met at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf in Edgewood, February 25, and 
accepted the invitation of Dr. Alfred L. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, and 
his Board of Directors, to hold the next meeting of the Con- 
ference in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

The dates for this, the Twenty-second Meeting of the 
Conference, will be October 16-20. 

A program will be prepared which will include a tour of 
the scenic attractions in and around Colorado Springs. 

Edmund B. Boatner, Secretary 
Respectfully submitted, 
Sam B. Crate, President 


WANTED—Oral teachers of the deaf: Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf: New Salary based on training and experience. 
Write: Superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf, 
1102 South Congress Avenue, Austin, Texas. 


WANTED—Oral teachers for Primary classes of deaf 
children. Attractive salary scale. Salary and retire- 
ment credit given for every year of in or out-of-state 
teaching experience. Apply School for the Deaf, Van- 
couver, Washington. 
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Miscellaneous 


Public Relations Firm Working for N.A.D.—At a meet- 
ing held in New York City on April 8, officials of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf accepted the terms of an 
agreement with the American Bureau of Public Relations 
by which the latter organization will assist the N.A.D. in 
its campaign to increase the Endowment Fund to the point 
where it will sustain a home office with a full-time working 
staff. Action taken at this meeting was subject to the ap- 
proval of the N.A.D. Executive Board, which has been 
given. 

Present at the meeting were President B. B. Burnes; 
First Vice-President Lawrence N. Yolles; Second Vice- 
President Reuben I. Altizer; Secretary-Treasurer Robert 
M. Greenmun; and Board Member Mareus L. Kenner, re- 
presenting the N.A.D., and Mr. Richard J. Joutras, re- 
presenting the American Bureau of Public Relations, a 
Chicago firm with offices in New York and Portland, 
Oregon. It is a service division of the American City 
Bureau, of New York. 

The Bureau will undertake a survey, to be followed by 
an exhaustive campaign of public relations service and an 
examination of the possibility of raising funds through 
public subscription. The N.A.D. has the right to dissolve 
the agreement at the end of two months if the exploratory 
campaign does not warrant further action or publicity 
service. 

In entering into this agreement, the N.A.D. probably 
has taken the most momentous step in the many years of 
its existence. It is only through the help of public relations 
and fund-raising experts that the Association can hope to 
raise the funds it needs within a relatively short time. The 
Bureau named above was to begin its work on May 1, and 
if after two months it is authorized to continue, it will con- 
duct a campaign running for almost two years. 

An important point for members of the N.A.D. and, in 
fact, all the deaf, to consider is that the success of this 
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campaign dcpends to a large extent upon their help. The 
chief difficulty in enlisting the services of public relations 
experts in the past has been due to the fact that the N.AD. 
has maintained too small a constituency. For some years, 
officials of the Association have pointed out that the deaf 
of the nation must first build up a large and impressive or- 
ganization, and then much needed help will be forthcom- 
ing. 

This fact still obtains. The N.A.D. calls upon all the deaf 
of the nation to assist in the campaign which is now taking 
form, by keeping up their membership, by contributing as 
much as they can to the Endowment Fund, and by solicit- 
ing the contributions of others. 

All contributions should be sent to 

LAWRENCE N. YOLLEs, 
Chairman of the Committee on Increasing the 
Endowment Fund 
6111 North Berkeley Boulevard, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


Logical System of Language-Teaching 
and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


This is our final advertisement 


LESS THAN A DOZEN COPIES 
OF THE EDITION LEFT 


We shall not publish another Edition. 


We extend heartfe!t thanks to the many friends 
who have bought copies of the book. 


M. Vinson 533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
Founded in 1867 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman ___.. Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Ethel A. Poore Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Clarence D. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 
Joseph E. Healy Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va, 
Sam B. Craig __.____.. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Richard S. Silverman Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
James H. Galloway Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Marvin Twitmyer — Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Edward R, Abernathy Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
A. Clare Hume Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, Sask. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman ___ American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Richard G. Brill University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr. _________..._. Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Burton Driggs Idaho State School for the Deaf, Gooding, Idaho 
ENDOWMENTS 
Jackson A. Raney, Chairman ___. Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles M. Jochem —______.___.. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Alfred L. Brown Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Truman L. Ingle Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Glenn I. Harris, Chairman __......Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
M. B. Clatterbuck Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
John M. Wallace Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
John Yale Crouter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Clayton H. Hollingsworth _.___._._.... Georgia School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 
PROGRAM 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman -_.._...Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Sam B. Craig _______._. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard M. Quigley Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fairbault, Minn. 
Boyd E. Nelson Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Harley Z. Wooden, Chairman Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Elwood A, Stevenson California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College, Washington, D. €. 
Spencer Phillips Louisiana School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
John A. Klein ___..._. Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
STATISTICS 
Edward W. Tillinghast, Chairman __ Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Virgil W. Epperson ___.__. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Charles A. Bradford __..._____.__. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Carl F. Smith North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Stanley D. Roth Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 
Founded in 1850 


SECTIONAL LEADERS, 1949-1951 
Art—Mrs. Helene R. Condon ___. New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Auricular Training—Thomas K. Kline ... Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Curricular Content—Clara A. Hamel _. Rochester School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Day Schools—Mrs. Serena F. Davis _. Willis and Elizabeth Martin School, Phila., Pa. 
Deaf Teachers—Robert M. Greenmun -.__..._.. Central New York School, Rome, N. Y. 
Health & Physical Education—Kenneth Wilson . School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Preschool—Hattie Harrell _. Junior League Sch. of Sp. Cor., Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Research—Richard G. Brill _ The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
et M. Moore Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

pervision—Lula May Bruce ________... Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Visual Instruction—Lloyd A. Harrison _.. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


Vocational Education—Fred L. Sparks, Jr. __. Central New York School Rome, N. ¥. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor 


Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


| 


